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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
HE prospect increases that this session of Congress will last through 
the whole month. It has not indeed” been a barren session, as 
sessions go. But for many years past no Congress has been able to keep 
up with the growth of public business; and, for the future, each in its 
turn will have to sacrifice its convenience to the public necessities. As 
it is, it compares very favorably with the current session of the British 
Parliament. Of the long list of measures promised in the Queen’s 
speech, all have been abandoned except the bill for the punishment of 
corrupt practices in elections. The budget, which lumps all appropria- 
tions into a single measure, has been voted as usual. The new rules of 
procedure probably will go over to another session. ‘The only other 
legislation looked for are the two new Irish measures, whereas this was to 
be an English session with no Irish questions to disturb its serenity. On 
the whole, Congress has done better than this, its most serious omis- 
sion being the failure to pass Judge LowE..’s Bankruptcy law. 

The temper of the members seems to grow worse with the increase 
of heat. Mr. ButrerwortH, of Ohio, in a dispute with Mr. Cox, of 
New York, managed to reach a depth of grossness which leaves all 
competitors out of sight. And yet the House, instead of expelling 
him, accepted a lame apology ; and it is alleged that his conduct will 
not injure him with his constituents. If so, Ohio is made up of worse 
elements than we had supposed. 





Mr. Bayne, of Pennsylvania, continues to press the abuses of the 
Civil Service upon the attention of the House. We congratulate him 
on the progress marked by his public utterances on this subject. Earlier 
in the session, he seemed to regard it as a fight with Mr. CAMERON for 
a share of the public patronage. He now takes ground precisely similar 
to that laid down in the Philadelphia platform. He is for attacking, 
not the branches, but the root, of the tree. 

In reply to Mr. BayNE, Mr. BUTTERWORTH appeared as the champion 
of the Administration, furnished with figures which were intended to 
show that Mr. ARTHUR was a much better Civil Service Reformer than 
Mr. GARFIELD, as the former had made fewer removals in ten months 
than the latter made in four. We doubt the accuracy of the figures. 
They conflict sharply with the uncontradicted report of changes in the 
Internal Revenue service. But suppose them to be true; what do they 
prove? It is not against removals, pure and simple, that the reformers 
are protesting. It is against removals and appointments which have a 
palpably political purpose. When did Mr. GarFiELp inflict a WILLIAM 
J. Pottock on any American city? When did he give the patronage of 
a great State into the hands of a political ‘‘ boss,’’ in order to enable 
him to carry his personal purposes into effect, without regard to the 
wishes of the people? It is not the quantity but the quality of the re- 
movals and appointments that is in question. Besides, Mr. GARFIELD 
was not carrying out a well-laid plan to effect, by political manipula- 
tion, the nomination of 1884,—a plan which would be defeated, if he 
were to disclose more than a piece at atime. He made the changes he 
thought needful at the beginning of his administration, and there he 
would have rested. Mr. ARTHUR will not rest until the whole Civil 
Service is in kelter for the purposes he has in view. 


TueE bill to extend the bank charters has at last passed, with the 
changes agreed to in a second conference with the Senate. As we read 
it, it excludes from the clearing house, banks which will not accept 
silver certificates in payment of balances due them from other banks ; 


‘but it also forbids the further issue of gold certificates when the treasury 


reserve of that metal falls below one hundred millions of dollars. That 
is to say, the government forbids the banks to discriminate against 
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silver, but itself discriminates against it. It authorizes the banks to 
include silver certificates in the estimate of their reserve, but requires 
that the treasury reserve shall be in gold. We do not see the reason 
for this anomaly. 





THE House finally passed the Navy Appropriation Bill, in spite of 
the Democratic opposition to Mr. RopEson’s sponsorship, and their 
justifiable distrust of Mr. CHANDLER. It now remains for the Secretary 
to give the country an agreeable surprise, by showing that a stalwart 
administration of his department can be kept free from jobbery. His 
friends in the newspapers have been claiming for him the credit of 
re orming some petty abuses of long standing. But he must brace 
hiraself for greater things than these, if he is to earn the confidence of 
the country. And first of all, he should see that the system of keeping 
the accounts of his department is simplified and systematized by some 
competent hand. 

Our hopes of Mr. CHANDLER are not increased by his evident desire 
to minimize public discussion. We have not the highest opinion of 
Commander GorRINGE’s judgment ; but we think it was a bad blunder 
to convey to him the hint that his superiors regarded with disap- 
proval his discussions of our naval management. Every civilized 
country welcomes such criticism. It was to what our naval officers said 
of our pretence at a navy, in the earlier years of this century, that we 
owed the creation of the naval force which redeemed our disasters on 
land in the war of 1812-15. 


THE River and Harbor Appropriation Bill lingered longer in its 
passage through the Senate than had been expected. It is such an in- 
genious combination of local jobs, that nobody was expected to have 
the hardihood to dispute any of its provisions. But a vigorous debate 
occurred over the proposal to give a hundred thousand dollars to pro- 
long to the Mississippi River, the canal which now runs from Chicago 
to the Illinois River. The old canal is ninety-three miles long, and cost 
seventeen million dollars. It was constructed on the theory that water 
connection between Lake Michigan and the Illinois River would suffice 
to give Chicago access to the Mississippi. It is now thought that the 
Illinois River is insufficient ; and, indeed, if western tales be true, the 
steamboats on that river in summer have to send a little boy ahead 
with a waterin g-pot to keep up the current. Of course, one hundred 
thousand dollars would be nothing towards cutting a canal through 
seventy-five miles of prairie. But any appropriation this year would 
open the way to a larger one next year. Some members of the Senate 
thought that the item had no proper place in a River and Harbor Im- 
provement Bill, and that the proposal for it came with a bad grace from 
a State which, by an amendment to its Constitution, expressly forbade 
the use of its money and credit for the construction of canals. Of 
course, the Northwestern Senators were very zealous for the measure ; 
but not one of them could tell what the proposed canal might cost, or 
give any other satisfactory information about it. At last, the Senate 
decided that the Hennepin Canal must have a survey, and the item 
stands in the bill as agreed to on Wednesday. Mr. Pendleton made an 
ineffectual effort to strike out the word “‘locate,’’ in the paragraph re- 
ferring to the canal. The amount appropriated by the bill, after leav- 
ing the Senate, was stated by Mr. McMillan, on Tuesday, to be $20,247,- 
515! This isa frightful bundle of jobs. Will the President sign such 
a measure ? 





SMALL as are the reductions of the Internal Revenue system, our 
Free-Trade friends are dissatisfied with them, and a petition with in- 
fluential signatures has been presented, asking why the stamp tax on 
bank checks should be abolished, while import duties on certain neces- 
sary articles are retained. The plain reason is that the former is-burden- 
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some to some, while the latter are so to nobody. The import duty 
merely secures that Americans shall furnish certain goods for American 
use, at the lowest price which domestic competition can secure, and to 
that end they discourage the consumption of foreign goods of the same 
class. The reason for such a duty is perfectly intelligible. But our 
friends would find it hard to say why a man should pay a tax every time 
he drew a bank check, or why that act should be treated as taxable, 
rather than a thousand similar acts in life. Indeed the principle of the 
tax on checks is exactly that of the Spanish a/cavala, by which the in- 
dustries of the Nation were all but annihilated. That it does no harm 
in our case, is because it is not applied with Spanish consistency. 





THE Republican caucus of the Senate proposes a reduction of the 
duties on steel rails from twenty-eight to twenty dollars a ton, and the 
removal of the twenty-five per cent. ad valorem duty on sugars. 
Whether or not this reduction is in itself right and proper, we do not 
pronounce. But we think it very objectionable, in view of the fact that 
the revision of the tariff is in the hands of a commission, who are to re- 
port a complete and consistent measure. The reduction of the duty on 
steel rails affects not only the makers of that article, but the makers of 
iron rails also. Should it have the effect of reducing the price of the 
former, it will make the production of the latter impossible, without 
some concessions as to the duties on pig iron. The Commission can 
take all these things into consideration. The Senate, if it adopt this 
proposal, will attempt merely to change one-half of a system and leave 
the rest unaffected. 

The motive for this action cannot be, as is said, the fear of some 
Congressmen that their constituents will complain of the reduction of 
national taxation on one side while it is retained on the other. By such 
action as this they would open the doors widely to such complaints. 
Without it, they may say that they have taken steps for the proper ad- 
justment of national taxation by appointing the Tariff Commission. 
With it, they may be met by the objection : ‘‘ You took the duty off 
steel rails, but you left it on ox-chains,’’ or what not. The whole pro- 
posal is a false step, which the House will do well to refuse. 





THE Tariff Commission met in Washington on the 6th inst., and 
was opened by Mr. Hayes in an excellent speech, in which he sketched 
the exact work which the Commission has before it, in the revision of 
the tariff,—a work not of revolution or destruction, but of reform, ac- 
cording to the idea of the tariff itself. After electing Mr. PorTER its 
Secretary, the Commission adjourned to Long Branch, where it will 
hold its sessions during the summer. 





THE Pennsylvania political situation presents an extremely inter- 
esting phase, at this writing. Mr. CAMERON’s State Committee, which 
assembled in Philadelphia on Wednesday, amid great solar heat and 
much political as well as physical perspiration, was plainly told upon 
its coming together, that there were not nearly enough votes within 
the view of Mr. CAMERON’s party managers to secure the election of 
the Harrisburg ticket. Such information was no surprise to many of 
the committee-men, though some of Mr. ARTHUR’s office-holders, and 
others, in the Committee, were emphatically and vehemently anxious 
to spurn the idea of doing anything that would seem like a confession 
of weakness. The weakness being, however, so great and essential a 
fact in the situation, that it could not be concealed, the programme 
agreed upon in advance, as that which would have an appearance of 
fairness, and might serve to draw over the Independent vote, was 
adopted,—the shrieking post-masters still clamoring for blood, how- 
ever, and protesting their disapproval ! 





THE action taken may be divided into two parts. In the first 
place, the five Harrisburg candidates sent a letter to the Committee, 
authorizing that body ‘‘to submit our candidacy and the candidacy of 
each of us to such popular tests as will, in the judgment of its members, 
clearly indicate the popular will in the premises, and secure the codpe- 
ration of all who really desire Republican harmony and success.”’ 
Exactly what is implied in this may be a matter of dispute; it appar- 
ently restricts the Committee to the securing of tests as to the propriety 





of keeping the Harrisburg ticket in the field; and it certainly is not 
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the announcement of a readiness to decline the nominations, if the 
Committee should think best. The Committee, however, proceeded 
to formulate four propositions, which were at once communicated to 
the Independent Republicans’ State Committee. The propositions are 
as follows : 


First. The tickets headed by James A. Beaver and John Stewart respectively, to 
be submitted to a vote of the Republican electors of the State, at primaries, as herein- 
after provided for. 

Second. The selection of candidates to be voted for by the Republican party in 
November to be submitted as aforesaid, every Republican elector, constitutionally and 
legally qualified, to be eligible to nomination. 

Third. A State Convention to be held, to be constituted as recommended by the 
Continental Hotel Conference, whereof Wharton Barker was Chairman and Francis 
B. Reeves Secretary, to select candidates to be voted for by the Kepublican party in 
November, its choice to be limited to the candidates now in nomination, or unlimited, 
as the Independent State Committee may prefer. The primaries or Convention, re- 
ferred to in the foregoing propositions, to be held on or before the fourth Wednesday 
in August next, under regulations or apportionments to be made by Daniel Agnew, 
Hampton L, Carson and Francis B. Reeves, not in conflict, however, with the acts of 
Assembly regulating primary elections, and the candidates receiving the highest popu- 
lar vote or the votes of a majority of the members of the Convention to receive the 
united snpport of the party. 

Fourth. A State Convention to be held, to be constituted as provided for by the 
new rules adopted by the late Republican State Convention, to select candidates to be 
voted for by the Republican party in November; provided, if such Convention can be 
agreed to, said Convention shall be held not later than the fourth Wednesday in Au- 
gust. 





Ir will be seen that these propositions had no real value, except so 
far as they proposed a new convention, and that they were essentially 
defective as to this. The defect consists in not requiring that the 
candidates now in the field, on both sides, should be absolutely and 
finally withdrawn, in order that the whole situation might be a tabula 
rasa, on which the Republicans of the State, exercising their own 
independent will and judgment, might write the names of such a new 
ticket as would avoid all the complications of the present situation, 
would be free from the taint of dictation by the Cameron boss-ship, 
and would assure the people of Pennsylvania that they were to have a 
Governor and other State officers bearing undivided allegiance to the 
Commonwealth. That there should be a new convention for the mere 
purpose of renominating Mr. CaMERON’s present ticket is no object of 
the Independent Republicans, and it was, of course, a mere political 
manceuvre to propose it. The withdrawal of the slated ticket is now, 
as it was before the first Harrisburg convention met, an absolute essential 
to Republican unity in Pennsylvania. Any arrangement which did not 
include this would have no practical value, because thousands of 
Independent voters would repudiate it, at the polls, on account of the 
omission. 





THE reply immediately returned on behalf of the Independent Re- 
publicans is manly and proper. Mr. McKEkg, the chairman of their 
State Committee, states to Mr. Cooper, the chairman of the Harrisburg 
Committee, that he will not himself take the responsibility of rejecting, 
accepting, or revising the propositions; he must call his Committee 
together to consider them. But he adds, as an inclosure, a most im- 
portant communication from the Independent candidates themselves. 
It proposes to the other candidates, directly and simply, that both sets 
of them shall subordinate their individual interests for the general party 
good ; that both shall withdraw absolutely from the field for the present 
year, and decline to accept a further nomination, leaving a new con- 
vention, to be called, under the reform rules fixed upon at the Conti- 
nental Hotel Conference, to name a new and unobjectionable ticket, 
whose success would be certain. 

This proposition is most honorable to the gentlemen who propose 
it. It is now to be seen whether General BEAVER’s candidacy is as 
unselfish as that of Mr. STEwarT, and whether his devotion to the Re- 
publican party is, after all, of so sterling a quality. If it be said that 
General BEAVER’s likelihood of election is greater than that of Mr. 
STEWART, the statement may be confidently and absolutely denied. 
Neither can expect to be elected, as matters nowstand. Mr. STEwWaART’s 
possibilities are as great as those of General Braver, and the offer he 
makes involves as much of personal sacrifice, and would contribute 
as much to Republican success, if accepted. 
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THE full text of the letter submitted by Senator Stewart and his | jurisdiction, and the new arrangement is nullified by the United States 
three associates to the candidates of Mr. CAMERON’s Convention is as | election laws. The repeal of the whole statute is now urged. 
follows. We present it here, in order to make the record complete in In Louisiana, the new law provides that the inspectors shall be of 
this number of THE AMERICAN : both parties only when the minority can furnish proper persons to take 

PHILADELPHIA, July 13, 1882.—To General James A. Beaver, Hon. William T. | the office. It requires that the ballots shall be printed on slips furnished 
Davies, Hon. John M. Greer, William Henry Rawle, Esq., and Marriott Brosius, Esq. by the Secretary of State, and it prescribes the size of the type, the 
—Gentlemen:—By a communication received from the Hon. Thomas V. Cooper, ad- spacing, the width of margin. It forbids any kind of folding or mark- 
dressed to us as candidates of the Independent Republicans, we are advised of the ing, such as might distinguish one kind of ballot from another. In 
proceedings of the State Committee, which assembled in the city yesterday. pier teenethne Ieuan. Lito’ ish aes den 

Without awaiting the action of the Independent State Committee, to which we | OOS? 10 S€t aside a Nepudlican majority 1n any parish, nothing is nee le 
have referred the communication, and attempting no discussion of the existing differ- but to refuse as unfit the persons proposed by the Republicans as election 
ences, or the several methods proposed by which to secure party unity, we beg to say | inspectors, and then to deface with pencil marks a quantity of the 
that we do not believe that any of the propositions, if accepted, would produce har- | Republican ballots after they have been deposited. 
mony in the party, but, on the contrary, would lead to wider divisions. We therefore These attempts to evade the force of negro suffrage are very weak, 
suggest that the desired result can be secured by the hearty codperation of the respec- | anq must prove futile. We again suggest, as preferable, Mr. LoRIMER’S 
tive candidates. We have no authority to speak for the great body of voters now : f é 

plan of unequal or proportional suffrage. Instead of a single ballot to 


giving their support to the Independent Republican ticket, nor can we include them : j ; ? 
by any action we may take. We are perfectly free, however, to act in our individual each voter, give several ballots with regard to education, income and 


capacity, and desire to assure you that we are not only willing but anxious to codperate profession, so as to make each man’s vote the exact expression of his 
with you in the endeavor to restore peace and harmony to our party, That this can | social weight. 














be accomplished beyond all doubt we feel entirely assured if you gentlemen are pre- ’ 

pared to yield with us all personal considerations, and agree to the following propo- Two political murders in the South within one week, and both of 

sitions :— anti-Bourbon Democrats, is a shameful record. ‘That both grew out of 
1. The withdrawal of both tickets. embittered personal feeling does not much mend matters. 


‘2. The several candidates of these tickets to pledge themselves not to accept any 


subsequent nomination by the proposed Convention. — : THE Secretary of the Treasury lays to rest a sensational story, first 
Under these conditions we will unite with you in urging upon our respective 


constituencies the adoption of the third proposition submitted by your Committee, and pes into circulation by a convicted forger, that a genuine plate for print- 
conclude the whole controversy by our final withdrawal as candidates. Such with- | 19g treasury notes had fallen into the hands of a band of forgers. The 
drawal of both tickets would remove from the canvass all personal as wellas political | story, had it proved true, would have shaken public confidence in our 
antagonisms and leave the party united and unembarrassed. treasury officials; and all but the professional sensationalists will be 


We trust, gentlemen, that your judgment will approve the method we have | gratified by the news that the closest inspection shows the plate to be a 
suggested, and that, appreciating the importance of concluding the matter with as little forgery 


delay as possible, you will give us your reply within a week from this date. 


V f tfully, bedient ts, - ; cot ae ; ae 
i lal i pm lidar Ir is said by patriotic American scholars that the indictment of 
? 


Levi Birp Durr, George III., in the Declaration of Independence, will not hold water on 
GrorcE W. MERRICK, several points. The Continental Congress cut out some of the worst 
GEORGE JUNKIN. things in the original draft, but, even with this amendment, the old 
gentleman was not so black as JEFFERSON painted him. We hope that 
Ir must be added that Col. McMIcHAEL, the Independent candidate | the platform of the Arkansas Republicans is to be taken with similar 
for Congressman-at-Large, does not join in the general letter, but writes | allowance. We do not admire the Democrats of that State, although 
a separate one, addressed to Mr. Cooper. We construe it, however, as | we believe that their general fairness towards the colored people is 
meaning very nearly the same thing, and at any rate it is certain that | shown by the large immigration thither of negroes from the Atlantic States. 
whenever Mr. McMicuaet shall feel assured that the Republican organ- | We think their record in repudiating the State debt is bad as need be. 
ization has taken such measures as secure in good faith, the establish- | But we should be sorry to think that any considerable body of American 
ment of the Republican principles agreed to by the Continental Hotel | citizens really sat for the portrait drawn in this platform. Our politi- 
Conference, and embodied in the Philadelphia platform, he will not | cians ought to study Mr. Brer Harre’s writings, so as to learn how 
stand in the way of party unity with any personal ambitions. The | much is gained in effect, by understating rather than overstating your 
door, therefore, to Republican unity in Pennsylvania is wide open, | case. 
and unless it is to be closed, once more, by a blockade of ‘‘machine’’ 
and ‘‘boss’’ creation, there is a good prospect for the party in the 
State. 





THE question ofthe extent to which dishonesty has been practised in 
packing American cotton, is a very difficult one. It seems that the 
experience of American spinners does not bear out the English com- 

‘Tuts is the era of political fusions. The Alabama Independents, made | plaints. Certainly our own spinners have not suffered from this to any- 
up of discontented Democrats, Greenbackers and so forth, having put | thing like the extent alleged by Liverpool and Manchester. It is 
in nomination a ticket whose strength is confessed by the regular Demo- | suggested that they escape, because they buy and must have the best 
crats, the Republicans have voted their approval of it. This makes | cotton, while the English are always thinking of saving a shilling in 
the fifth or sixth Southern State in which the anti-Bourban elements | their purchases. An association of English and Southern capitalists has 
have coalesced, and the Republicans have refrained from making any | been formed, which promises the best solution of the difficulty. It will 
nominations. When fusion was invented in Main , it was in the | establish spinning mills in the cotton growing districts, and spin the 
interest of Democracy. But somehow the inventors have not been able | fibre just as it comes from the cotton gin, without packing of any kind. 
to vindicate their right of property in the idea. By importing this cotton-yarn instead of cotton, our English friends 
will get their article in the very best condition. 








SoutH Caro.ina and Louisiana are making experiments in new 
election laws. South Carolina has taken a hint from the English ballot One of the grossest absurdities—to use no harsher term—ever perpe- 
act, which deprives the voter of help and suggestion from bystanders. | trated in a court of law, was the postponement of argument on the per- 
The ballots are to be deposited in ballot-boxes specially designated to | emptory injunction sued against the railroads, which came up for action 
receive the suffrages for each office, and any that are wrongly deposited | in a New York court. The pith and point of the case lay in immediate 
are to be thrown out. This, it was expected, would result in disfranchis- | action. It was not claimed that the materials fora prompt decision 
ing the multitude of colored people, who can neither read nor write. | were not available. The counsel for both the roads were on hand, as 
How it was to affect the multitude of poor whites, who are in the same | was the Prosecuting Attorney. But on the plea that the counsel for the 
predicament, we are not told. At any rate, the law is discovered to be | railroads had other work which took up their time, a postponement for 
a failure, because of its not securing a local separation of Congressional | two weeks was asked, and it was granted with the concurrence of the 
from State elections. The former, of course, come under Nationa | representative of the State. By two weeks’ time, the reason for an 














injunction will have disappeared. But up to that date, the railroads are 
left free to impede the course of domestic commerce by their unjusti- 
fiable struggle with their workpeople. 


A Baptist Church in Brooklyn has done itself honor, .by subjecting | 
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io church discipline a wealthy member, who employed several hundred © 


men in laying a st. eet-car track on Sunday. 
necessity; and after the offender had been heard amply in his defence, 
the church voted its condemnation of his act. 
are far more exceptional than they ought to be. 
church to find a black sheep in its flock. ‘The disgrace is in letting him 
‘tay there. ‘The first church had one in its very scanty membership, 
pout Jupas did not stay. ‘The exercise of discipline is one of the 
weakest sides of church-lifein America. Every congregation is naturally 
eager to secure and retain all the support it can get. It is tempted con- 


It is no disgrace toa 


The work was not one of | 
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spending their time from August to February in country sports and 
yachting, the ‘Tories will have to spend their usual vacation in West- 
minster Hall, listening to speeches which have neither eloquence nor 
novelty to commend them. If anything could persuade the Opposition 
to cease their speech-making, this must do so. 


Russia has lost a general of signal ability, and a politician of 


| singular audacity, in the death of General SkOBELEFF, the young soldier 


Proceedings of this sort | 


stantly to regard its own strength in numbers and wealth, as identical | 


with the prosperity of the cause for whose promotion it exists. 
rogue finds one church too hot for him, there are twenty others who 
will receive him with open arms. Some denominations might add to 
their professions of faith the clause you find in the advertisements: ‘‘ No 
questions asked.’’ As a consequence, the power of the Christian 
Church for the moral purification of society is reduced to a minimum, 
and the ‘‘ good report of them that are without,’’ is justly refused. A 
few such manly acts as this would do more than anything else could to 
impress the indifferent masscs with a belief that our churches mean what 
they say. 


‘THE Philadelphia barbers have formed an association to secure Sun- 
day closing. As there is not the slightest necessity for their giving up 
their day of rest, the measure is worthy of commendation. ‘lhe weekly 
rest becomes more and more an imperative social necessity, with the 
constant acceleration of the social movement. No class can enforce it 
more effectively than the working classes, and we are glad to see that 
the association means not only to close their own shops, but to prose- 
cute all who refuse to obey the law. 


Wuat in other circumstances might have led to a dissolution of the 
British Ministry, was the rebuff encountered by Mr. GLADSTONE on the 
7th. Mr. TREVELYAN offered an amendment to the Irish kepression 
Bill, restraining the right of search by the police to daytime. ‘This Mr. 
GLADSTONE accepted, and, when his Whig followers began to protest, 


he declared that, in case of its rejection, he ‘‘ would have to reconsider | 


his personal position.’” Yet the combined vote of Whigs and Tories 
threw out the amendment by a vote of 194 to 207. Had the Irish party 
been on hand to support him, the amendment would have passed ; but 
on the previous ‘Tuesday, Mr. Justin McCartuy read a declaration on 
their part that, ‘‘in consequence of their expulsion and the passage of 
the bill through committee [of the whole] in their absence, they would 
now leave the House, and would not further participate in the debate 
on the bill in committee.’’ Eight of them were in the gallery as spec- 


When a | 








tators, but they resisted all entreaties to come down and vote with the | 


Government. 
bers were quite right in their passivity. 
for amendment into any shape that they could accept ; and the conduct 
ot the Government in the matter of their expulsion, made it impossible 
for them to codperate any further. ‘The only point in doubt is whether 
_ their abstention should not have begun as soon as they had satisfied 
themselves of Mr. GLADSTONE’S purpose to carry the measure as he 
first proposed it. 


‘THE steady resistance, not of the Lrish members, but of the ‘Tories, 
has prevented the passage of the new rules to facilitate business in the 
House of Commons, although these have taken up much time that 
might have been given to urgent business. 
extend the county suffrage, nothing to reform English and Scotch land 
tenure, nothing to extend local self-government to the counties. And 
Mr. GLADSTONE has made up his mind’ to carry the rules at whatever 
cost of time. If the Tories choose, they can put off a vote until 
doomsday, by the simple process of speaking to kill time. So Mr. 
GLADSTONE threatens that, if these rules cannot be passed at the regular 
session, he will hold an Autumn session for the purpose. Instead of 


Nothing has been done to | 


Mr. GLaDsTONE earned this rebuff, and the Irish mem- | 
‘lhe bill is too atrociously bad | 





whose rash speech in Paris, a few months ago, made such a sensation. 
In every field where Russian arms have seen service since 1862, General 
SKOBELEFF has been noted as the most daring and successful of military 
leaders, the man who knew Russian soldiers and what could be made of 
them. In view of impending compucations in Europe, his death is 
doubly a loss at the present moment. 


On Tuesday morning, England began in Egypt, by the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, the old game ot overpowering violence against 
right and justice. By this time, the /e//afim general and his national 
army may be overpowered, and the policy of the usurer and the stock- 
gambler may be triumphant, in the land of the Pharaohs. But England 
should be given to understand that the moral senss of mankind does 
not maintain her in this policy, and no country has the mght to speak 
more distinctly than our own. American influence in the attairs of the 
East is much more real and extensive than even Americans are aware. 
We are the only power which comes into contact with these Eastern 
people, which has not some private end to serve. Even the missionaries - 
of other countries he under the suspicion of being political agents. 
American missionaries are as numerous as any, from Cairo to the Danube 
and from Athens to Teheran, but they have no purpose to serve except 
the inteliectual and spiritual elevation of those among whom they labor. 
Their educational establishments at Beirut and Constantinople surpass 
those of any other country. ‘Their printing establishments have almost 
created literatures. It is, therefore, not unnatural that the Porte should 
turn to General WALLACE as the one disinterested and intelligent spect- 
ator of the troubles of hisempire ; not unnatural that English despatches 
from Egypt should exaggerate everything that seems to show American 
sympathy with her proceedings. ‘lhe truth is that the all but unani- 
mous voice of our public opinion denounces these outrages upon Egypt, 
and regrets only the likelihood of their success. 


‘THE details from Alexandria at this writing (Thursday, p. m.,) are 
to the fullest extent evidence of the power of the English forces, as 
compared with those which ARABI had opposed to them. ‘Lhe forts 


| have been silenced, the city has been set on fire and is burning, a gen- 
| eral sack and extensive massacres have taken place, and further war op- 


erations must now be transferred to the land, the Egyptians having 
retreated to the interior. ‘This is an ugly chapter. 


UNITY Wl1H HONOR. 

HE Republican situation in Pennsylvania, to which so much atten- 
tion has been given by the whole country, and which has so 
greatly deserved attention, continues to be of the highest interest in the 
phases of American politics. The movement of the Independent Re- 
publicans is now so strong that it has compelled the recognition of the 
Stalwart element. ‘The latter, whose governing impulse—not the im- 
pulse of its voting masses, but of its ruling managers—would have been 
one of proscription and violence, has been obliged to admit that the 
organization formed by the Independent Republicans was of such im- 

portance that it must be openly and unreservedly acknowledged. 

This has been done by the action of the ‘‘regular’’ Republican 
State Committee, which, being called together for the purpose, has 
made four several propositions to the Independent Committee, all of 
them professedly with the object of healing the divisions and uniting 
the shattered forces of the party. ‘This has importance, because it 
admits the existence of these divisions, and proves that they are not to be 
ignored or denied. It would have been pretended, ard has been by a 
few, that the. Independent movement had no respectable proportions. 
That pretence is not any longer even plausible. ‘The willingness of the 
Stalwarts to treat shows that they have been compelled to render 
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respect. No one offers terms of accommodation to those who are with- 
out importance. 


Apart from this, something more has been gained. The Stalwart | 
Committee, proposing to hold a new State Convention, offers that dele- | 
gates to it shall be chosen under the reform rules agreed upon at the | 


Continental Hotel Conference. This marks the political progress ot 
Pennsylvania. Those rules, when the Harrisburg Convention met, were 
emasculated and abused. Essential parts of them were omitted. ‘They 
are now treated with greater respect, as forming part of what is ne- 
cessarily and obviously a part of any plan of Republican reiinion. 

As the case now stands, no ground has been lost, and no principle 
has been endangered by the Independents. ‘They are standing man- 
fully to their work, and showing a sagacity and practical sense which 
must compel the respect of opponents as well as friends. ‘The propo- 
sitions submitted by the Stalwart Committee had, of course, the simple 
and single object of increasing the political force behind the Harris- 
burg ticket. They were not meant to restore the real unity of the Re- 
publican party, and to put it in good faith on the hard and sure foun- 
dation of Republican principles, but to elect General Braver and tide 
over, for his benefit, the present difficulty. In this respect they were 
historically consistent. It has ever been the history of affairs that those 
who held power unjustly and used it wrongfully, sowing the wind to 
reap the whirlwind, have been willing to surrender their usurpations 
only by shreds and fragments, and in such a way as made the conces- 
sion fall short, at each step, of what was necessary to prevent revoliu- 
tion. In this instance, Mr. CAMERON’s State Committee fails. It ac- 
cepts the programme prepared for it by the managers to whose rule it 
submits, and it did not make its rule of duty the welfare of the party, 
and the success of the principles which the party has professed. As the 
guardian of Republican honor and virtue in Pennsylvania, it should 
nave done this. It should have considered, with patriotic earnestness, 
all the facts of the situation, and it should have proposed remedies that 
‘would go to the root of the trouble. Unhappily, it is a body capable 
of no such work as that. 
's a part, speaks*for the ‘‘ bosses’’ and not for the ,»cople—its hands 
are free, not for work that would serve the general good, buc for that 
which will be to private and personal advantage. 

In the default, however, of wise and patriotic action from the side 
of Mr. CamMeron’s following, the proposition of the Independent Re- 
publican candidates supplies a means for serving and saving Republi- 
can unity in Pennsylvania. It holds out such a promise, at least, and 
nothing can defeat the just expectations it raises, but the refusal of the 


” 





above private and personal objects. 
real virtue in the Republican party of Pennsylvania. 
by Mr. Stewart, Colonel Durr, Mr. JUNKIN and Major MERRICK is 


action of the Republican citizenship. 


new ticket, extricated from the toils and fetters which the Harrisburg 
ticket has had imposed upon it, and formed and guided by the several 
rules of reform which were agreed on by the conferees from both sides, 
—they decline to believe that such a body, awakened as it must be to 


its duty by the agitation of the last six months, would take upon itself 


anew the gyves of ‘‘ boss’’-ship, or descend in word or deed, below 
the level of true Republicanism. They retain faith in those voters ot 
Pennsylvania who gave nearly forty thousand majority for General 
GARFIELD, two years ago, and so they make the proposition which was 
signed and sent on Thursday. 

Time will show the wisdom, or otherwise, of their course. If their 
offer be rejected, the fact that the gentlemen who refuse it put self service 
higher than public duty will be apparent. If it be accepted and the 
outcome of a new convention shall be such as to support and promote 
the principles which constitute true Republicanism, it will be a grand 
work for Pennsylvania and for the Nation. 
and as the last of three possibilities, the new convention should prove 
itself once more a slave of boss rule, and an engine of new iniquities, 
then the people will set the deep seal of their condemnation upon it in 
November, and the need of a new party, not now declared or admitted 
by Independent Republicans, will become apparent. 
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It, like all the machinery of which it | 


3 ‘ nana | mainly in a direction hostile to the protective policy. 
simply a declaration that they have faith, still, in the unfettered and free | 
They decline to believe that a | She does not realize as yet what she owes to thé tariff ; and perhaps she 


new convention, committed in advance to the formation of an entirely 


And if, on the other hand, | 
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UR New York contemporaries are displaying a very natural pride 

in the splendid showing for their city as a centre of manufactures, 

which is furnished by the new census. According to these, New York 

ranks first as to the number of people employed and the annual value of 

the manufactured products, and second to Philadelphia only as regards 
the amount of capital invested in manufacturing enterprise. 

The relative rank of our eleven chief manufacturing cities is shown 

in the following summary : 





Manuf, Capital. Manuf. Produets, 


New York, $164,917,856 $448,209,248 
*hiladelphia, 170,495,191 304,591,725 
Chicago, 64,177,335 241,045,607 
Brooklyn, . 56,621,399 169,757,590 
Boston, 42,750,134 123,366,137 
St. Louis. . 45,385,785 104, 383,587 
Cincinnati, 43,278,732 94,869,104 
3altimore, . 35,760,108 75,621,388 
Pittsburg, . 50,976,902 74,241,889 
Newark, ‘ : 23,919,115 © 66,234,525 
Jersey City, F A 11,329,915 59,581,141 


These figures, it will be observed, show that Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, if judged by the volume of invested capital, would rank much 
higher than when estimated by the gross value of their products. And 
when the list of New York manufactures is scanned, it is seen why we 
with a capital larger by nearly six millions, produce less by over one 
hundred and fifty-three millions. The New York industries are very 
generally of the class which demand only a small capital, and turn that 
over quickly. Their largest industries are clothing ($79,629,250), 
meat-packing ($29,297,527), printing and publishing ($21,696,354), 
tobacco and cigars ($18,347,108), refined lard ($14,758,718), sugar 
and molasses (11,330,883), furniture ($9,605,779), bakery product: 
($9,415,424), and machinery ($9,216,713). Yet these eight aggregat » 
only $194,080,993, leaving $254,128,255 to be divided up among about 
a hundred and fifty minor industries of which only sixty-six run up into 
the millions. In other words, New York isa city of manufactures carried 
on ina small way, and not of great enterprises or investments in this 
line. There is nothing in the whole city to compare with the great 
cluster of iron and steel works on Green Hill in Philadelphia. There 
are no great textile manufactories, such as our carpet, cotton and 
woollen works. But *‘ monie a mickle makes a muckle’”’ in the aggre- 
gate, and lifts the chief seaport of the country into the position of chief 
producer of manufactured wares for the American people, and the 


renee , chief employer of labor in industries of this class. 
Harrisburg candidates to put party above self, and the public interests | 
At least this is true, if there be | 
The course taken | 


It is, no doubt, due to the character of these manufactures that as 
yet they are felt so slightly in moulding the public opinion of the city. 
So far as New York affects the public opinion of the country, it is 
Partly, this is 
due to the novelty of her position as a leading city of manufactures. 


never will do so unless she should have some adverse experience of the 
want of it. But in great measure, it is due to the nature of the manu- 
factures she is most engaged in. They are of a character which calls 
for no extensive “‘ plant,’’"—no great and venturesome investment of 
capital. As a consequence, their proprietors would lose comparatively 
little by a change in our national policy. The man who is making 
clothing to-day, might turn his hand to selling imported clothing to- 
morrow, without finding much hardship in the necessity for a change. 
It is upon his workpeople that the hardship would fall most severely. 
If ever Lord Macautay’s foreboding of trouble for America is to be 
realized, it will be in New York, within three months after the adop- 
tion of such a tariff as her newspapers and commercial clubs are trying 
to secure. We wish for this greatest of our cities a different fate. We 
even look to see this new element bringing New York into harmony 
with the nation on this subject. 

Another result which we hope for, from the growth of manufactures 
in New York, is the gradual and general elevation of her working 
The stevedore and the freight-handler have been too generally 
types of the New York working-man. Brute energy, not skilled labor, 
are demanded in the great masses by commercial communities. With 
manufacturing communities it is different. They exert upon their labor- 


classes. 


| ing classes a constant pressure in the direction of self-improvement. 
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‘No work for mere muscles, but plenty of employment for a man who 
knows some trade,’’ is the summing up of the results of enquiries made 
by our Charity Organization Society every winter. It is true that 
even the stevedore and the freight-handler have to acquire a certain dex- 
terity in their respective vocations. But this is on a much lower level 
than that of the intelligence which is enlisted in our manufactures. In 
their service there is increasing room and play for individuality of mind. 
The most successful branches are those which best know how to make 
their advantage of brains. We look, therefore, for a better day for this 
great mass of working-people. 

We even look for the termination of that wretched tenement-house 
system, which at present is the disgrace of the city. New York seems to 
be only half aware of the possibilities opened to her by the creation of a 
system of rapid transit within the city limits. It should be the welcome 
means of ridding her of the human congestion which exists in the older 
parts of the city. The middle classes have fled out of New York. They 
are to be found in the civic and rural suburbs, in all directions. Why 
may not the working classes also manage to escape from the dense and 
unwholesome districts into which they are crowded, since the elevated 
railroad has opened to them the whole island, and brought it all within 
easy reach of the City Hall ? 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

SIGN of the times is the enormous English immigration here of 

late. For years, it has often even exceeded that from Ireland. 
The Englishmen do not hang around the towns. A small number re- 
main in New York, as artificers, more especially in decorative house 
work, upholstery, tailoring, and as house and stable servants; but the 
bulk go West, or to Pennsylvania or New Jersey. Vast numbers are 
now found in Colorado and contiguous states, farming and mining. The 
mines of Pennsylvania give employ to tens of thousands of Cornish and 
Welsh; the potteries and iron-wire works of Trenton abound with 
Englishmen. Going South, a different class is found in Virginia, 
where the Queen’s birthday is largely kept as a holiday. Retired army 
and navy officers, the sons of clergymen and country gentlemen, etc., 
have taken up their quarters in numbers in the Old Dominion and in 
Maryland, and live there a life not unlike that of Virginia gentlemen 
farmers, lang syne. In addition to this, a new element of Englishmen 
has of late been making great strides here. The aristocratic class is 
buying in the far West acres by the thousand. Dukes and earls are 
acquiring territorial possessions which vie in extent with those they 
possess in the old country, and manufacturers are starting here branches 
of business carried on at home. In fact, the stake England has in this 
country grows greater every day, and, before many years are over, the 
English vote may have to be considered quite as much as the Irish. 
The State of New York, although free from those dreadful devastations 
of the weather which spread desolation annually now in Kansas, In- 
diana and Iowa, finds very few purchasers of land among Englishmen, 
by reason of the act (which does not exist in New Jersey or the West) 
disqualifying all but citizens from holding land. The English farmer 
who arrives here with $10,000 to $25,000 is consequently debarred from 
investing his money in New York, until he has resided there long enough 
to become a citizen, and naturally, if only on that account, carries his 
capital to another. 





A WRITER in a London Magazine says ‘‘ When I was in Cincinnati, 
bricklayers were earning a pound a day, and the same rate prevails in 
other cities. But the work was far more exhausting than in England. 
Here a bricklayer is reckoned a good hand if he sets nine hundred bricks 
aday. Inthe United States fifteen hundred is the average. There is no 
doubt that it taxes the energy of the strong and clever ;’’—and he pro- 
ceeds to tell of some young English bricklayers here, ‘‘who told me 
that they never worked so hard in their lives, and were glad that a cru- 
cial test had revealed to them ‘what they could do’.’’ But is there 
wisdom in this high-pressure work ? will not the English tortoise get in 
the end the better of the American hare? Is not the man who places 


fifteen hundred bricks a day, under such a burning sun as we have here, . 


drawing bills on health to be repaid at ninety per cent. at a future date ? 
High wages can be much too dearly bought, if health be the price, and 
the average man who endures excessive toil from the age of twenty to 
thirty-five, is apt to break down at fifty. This is a consideration which 
men who know little of the laws of health continually overlook. High 
pay means here, for the most part, excessive work, and that in turn 
means early death, or so complete a break-down that the man who placed 
his fifteen hundred to two thousand bricks (for some reach even that 
figure) a day at thirty, and prided himself upon it, becomes a burden to 
his friends if he reach sixty. The handicraft class is, as a rule, very 
generous and kind to dependent relatives, far more so, indeed, than is 
the head-work class, There are thousands of men in this country ex- 





hausted by labor early in life, who are maintained by the joint contribu- 
tions of their sons and sons-in-law. But there is no true economy in 
the excessive labor which necessitates sch filial provision. The brick- 
layer who has been content with*nine hundred a day, and is hale and 
hearty, and able to lay his nine hundred bricks at sixty, is a much more 
enviable man, and a much truer economist in the widest and best sense 
of the word. 





THE Pittsburg physicians are earnestly warning against the use of 
‘soothing syrups’’ and other ostrums. Experienced doctors aver 
that a large number of the children supposed to die of bowel complaints 
are in fact ‘‘ drugged to death.’’ One who has given much attention to 
the matter says that these remedies are not knowingly used by educated 
parents, but nurses will resort to them to soothe troublesome children, or 
when they want to take ‘‘their evening out.’’ Another physician knows 
twenty cases, within his own knowledge, where death has been traceable 
to some sort of ‘‘soothing syrup,’’ ‘‘I am sure,’’ he says, ‘‘ that a 
great many mental and physical defects supposed to be hereditary are 
really due to opium poisoning.’’ ‘Taylor, the greatest English authority 
on toxicology and medical jurisprudence, says that ‘‘ infants and young 
persons are liable to be killed by very small doses of opium.’’ One 
somewhat well-known representative of the ‘‘syrups’’ appears to be a 
compound resembling syrup of poppies. Its effects are those of a nar- 
cotic. The Pharmaceutical Society’s Journal records the death, in 
1872, of a child, aged fifteen months, with the usual symptoms of nar- 
cotic poisoning, from two doses of this preparation. And the same jour- 
nal states that an analysis of the syrup showed that ‘‘ one ounce con- 
tained nearly a grain of morphia, with other opium alkaloids.’’ All 
these sorts of preparations are as strongly condemned by the great Ger- 
man authorities as by the English and American; but unprincipled 
nurses, and poor women wearied and exhausted by work and heat, and 
led astray by the fine words with which these insidious medicines are 
recommended, resort to them to allay the restless and fractious condition 
of their babies, more especially in hot weather. 





THE London LZconomist points out, on the authority of ‘* an actuary 
of eminence,’’ that while between 1875-78 the premium incomes of 
two of the largest American life insurance companies, both of these 
being, he believes, ‘‘ companies of very high standing and undoubted 
solvency,’’ have shown no tendency to increase, but rather the contrary, 
the rate of expenditure has increased rapidly and coytinuously, the ex- 
penses of the two companies having been about 12% to 14 per cent. in 
1875, against 22 per cent. in 1880. ‘The accounts of one of them show 
for 1881 a further increase to 23 per cent., but he has not been able to 
get the figures of the other. In the publications of the two companies 
in former years great stress was laid on the benefit derived by policy 
holders from the high interest in the United States ; that this, he points 
out, is now much less, and threatens in a few years to be no higher than 
that realized in English companies. 


CHARLES DARWIN AT HOME. 


HERE have probably been but few world-famous men concerning 
whose personal habits and home life less has been written, and less 
is known, than of Charles Darwin’s. Born with that peculiar modesty 
which characterized the man to the end, and actually unconscious of his 
own greatness and of the high esteem in which his transcendent genius 
was held by the world at large, this philosopher never permitted, or per- 
haps never ventured, to have himself thrust before the public, and, in- 
deed, he has rarely appeared even before a scientific body. From the 
day of his marriage, in 1839, up to his death, it may fairly said that Mr. 
Darwin led a life of seclusion, only at occasional intervals sallying forth 
from his suburban retreat to tread the walks of the great British metrop- 
olis. Infirmity of health, extending over a period of more than forty 
years, the result in great part of an unusually severe attack of ma/ de mer 
experienced during his voyage around the world, doubtless contributed 
largely toward this retirement, and to it we owe, in a measure, those 
brilliant researches, involving years of the most painstaking labor and 
observation, which could only have been accomplished by a great mind 
under similar conditions of confinement. 
The reminiscences of a comparatively recent visit by De Candolle 
the younger, the famous botanist, of Geneva, to the classical grounds of 
Down, in Kent, give a very graphic picture of Mr. Darwin’s enfours, 
and vividly portray the air of quiet grandeur that penetrated the house- 
hold of the English naturalist. As the experience of one whom a long 
career of fame had thrown into contact with many of the most distin- 
guished personages of the century, we believe that no apology is neces- 
sary in presenting our readers with the following translations from the 
recollections that have just been published : 

‘Tt was on a fine autumn morning in 1880,’’ writes the eminent 
Swiss savant, ‘‘ that I repaired to the station of Orpington, where the 
conveyance of my illustrious friend was in waiting forme. The journey 
thence to Down, of about an hour’s duration, presents nothing of special 
interest, unless it be the residence, engroved midst stately trees, of Sir 
John Lubbock, the honorable representative in the House of Commons 
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of the interests of higher commerce and science. I need not here re- | of ‘good grammany’’ is probably a modification of words more dis- 
fer to the hearty welcome that greeted my arrival at Down, and the | tinctly traceable in the negro ‘‘ goramity ;’’ ‘‘ Conshohocken,”’ a geo- 
pleasure which I experienced in conversing familiérement with Mr. and | graphical expletive which might have been chosen simply for its 
Mrs. Darwin and their son Francis. Mr. Darwin, septuagenarian, ap- | sonorous qualities, was probably derived from the more ordinary ‘‘ my 
peared to me more animated and happier than when I had last met him | conscience.’’ ‘ Lawsamassy ’’ needs no interpretation ; and prim little 
forty years before. . . . . His varied, frank and elegant conver- ‘‘ dear me” turns out to be only the Italian ‘‘ Dio mio’’ in disguise. 
sation, eminently that of a gent/eman, recalled to my mind the scholars Whether matters are much improved by all these weakening modifi- 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Its general tone was in perfect accord with | cations of the big D aforesaid, may be doubted. It was counted a 
that of his writings, and bore the stamp of that sincerity which the en- | grace in Lady Heron to swear 

tire world recognizes as one of the causes of Mr. Darwin’s success.’”’ | «Her pretty oaths by yea and nay,” 

M. De Candolle appears to have been particularly impressed with 
the limited requirements which were found necessary to answer all the 
various demands made by Mr. Darwin’s investigations. ‘‘ Nothing 
appeared to remain about the house indicative of the older works of the 
proprietor. He employed but simple means, and was not the one to 
demand the construction of huge edifices for the accommodation of 
laboratories. I examined the greenhouse in which were conducted 
the beautiful experiments on vegetable hibridity, and found that it 
contained but a solitary vine. A circumstance, although one by no 
means uncommon in England, attracted my attention,—heifers, colts, ay 
and other domestic animals were pasturing all about us, and with that : . 
unconcern which implied the existence of good masters; and I heard AN AMERICAN DEF. T CIENCY. ; 
the joyful baying of dogs which had assuredly not been maltreated. MARKED feature in this country is the ignorance which certain 
Truly, I said to myself, the history of animal variation has been worked classes have of others,—a circumstance, however, which does not 
out here, and, with Mr. Darwin’s restless activity, the observations in | in anywise prevent their asserting, if occasion offers, a perfect knowl- 
that direction will still continue to be made. I did not scruple to | edge of manners and customs from Maine to the Gulf, or New York to 
walk over the habitations of those beings, known as earth-worms, | San Francisco. At a foreign fable d’héte, an American lady seated be- 
which form the subject of a late work wherein Darwin has once more | side an English baronet was struck by what she thought his amazing 
demonstrated how vast may be the effects produced by the most | ignorance in assuming that the servant difficulty in this country was 
insignificant causes. Thirty years of labor spent in this work, of which, | gotten over by so many people living in hotels. Belonging to the best 
however, I was ignorant.’’ class of society in the old Eastern cities, she was prepared to ridicule 

‘‘Returning to the house I was shown to the library, a commodious | his assumption as indicating a crass and stupid insular ignorance of 
room on the ground-floor, and one well adapted for a man of studious | American habits. Yet the assumption was by no means incorrect, only 
habits ; plenty of books on the shelves, with windows on either side; | she did not happen to know the people who do live in hotels. There 
a writing table, and another for holding the necessary apparatus re- | are to-day, just as there were thirty years ago, thousands of persons here 
quired for experimentation. . . . Darwin explained to me that in | whose permanent homes are in such establishments, and but for whom 
the preparation of his notes he had recourse to a method, that of using | the extraordinary number of hotels in this country could never be 
detached slips, precisely similar to that which had been adopted by my | carried on. This more especially applies to the great Western cities, of 
father and myself, and to which I have referred in detail in my ‘Phy- | whose habits and customs this lady probably knew absolutely nothing. 


but Hotspur, revolting utterly against such ‘‘ mincing sarcenet oaths,’’ 
bids his Kate, if she must swear, to use ‘“‘a good mouth-filling oath, ”’ 
perhaps in the style of those for which Queen Bess was so justly famous. 
If progress in that direction is not now to be recommended, it would 
do no harm, on the other hand, to guard a little more closely the portals 
of our speech, refraining, as much as may be, from the use of expletives 
which at their best are idle and inexpressive, and at their worst only 
one remove from open profanity. 


tography.’ Eighty years of combined experience have proved to me To tens of thousands, not only of women, but of men, America 
its value, but I am now more than ever convinced of its efficacy, since | means the Eastern city in which they are bred, a couple of watering-. 
Darwin independently arrived at the same system.”’ places, and the few well-worn ruts of travel. Thousands of New 

‘“‘T would fain have waited to witness the results of the experi- | Yorkers know absolutely nothing of their own State. Many have 


ments . . . but the hours rolled off like minutes, and the moment | never been in Albany, nor could they, without painful search, put their 
had already arrived for bidding farewell. Precious recollections re- | finger on Utica or Syracuse in the map. Yet, in company with for- 
main of this visit, which I place beside those which were left to me by | eigners, they will dogmatically lay down the law as to what is or is not 
Jussieu, Brongniart, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Cuvier, Arago, Robert | “ American,’’ utterly oblivious of the fact that Portland and Cincinnati 
Brown, Von Martins, Sir William Hooker, and other illustrious savants, | are just as much ‘‘ American ”’ as Philadelphia or New York. 
with whom in my long career, I had the pleasure of holding frequent This sort of ignorance does not prevail nearly so generally among 
intercourse.”’ the higher class of English, because they move about continually. In 
ae fact, England, socially considered, is a far larger country than the 
: United States, for ‘‘ society ’’ spreads all over it, and over Scotland too. 
EXPLETIVES. The daughters of the Duke of Richmond, for instance, are very expert 
HE apparent necessity for the use of expletives, as a part of human fisherwomen in the far north of Scotland, but they know the South- 
speech, is a mysterious but well-ascertained fact, and we may say there downs of Sussex just as well as the policies and deer forests of Gordon 
is no nation, kindred, tongue or people where the voice of the superfluous | Castle, and are equally familiar with Belgravia. Many young English 
expletive is not heard. To small effect do moralists and sages preach | Women know the country from Caithness to Cornwall, and the ways of 
against profanity, if they themselves stray in any of the side-paths that | the people, because they pass months visiting about at friends’ houses 
skirt the great highway of swearing. Even the good Quaker who re- | Scattered over the land. This it is which has produced such an even 
proved his profane ploughman for the oaths with which he accomplished | civilization in the country, and rendered the country squire or parson 
the breaking-up of a particularly stony piece of ground, when dared to fully the equal in point of polish and information of his urban brother. 
make the trial for himself lapsed into continual ejaculations of “Well | | Whereas, every one knows that the country brother and town brother 


never! I never saw the beat !’”—which, as the profane one pointed out, | here are apt to wear a very different aspect when they meet in a New 
meant swearing, and had an element of ‘story-telling ’’ counted in. York drawing-room. ‘ : ; , , 
Many and various are the formulas that have been invented to serve It would be just as well if Eastern city Americans did know a little 


the need of poor human nature in a stress that calls for expletives, while | ™ore of their own country, but until they do let them beware of making 
conscience forbids the use of the ‘big, big D,’’ and all its sinful kin; | Yig0rous averments as to iton points about which they are ignorant. 
they range from the coarseness of the mouthfilling and formidable | !he number of people qualified to speak accurately as to manners, habits, 
‘‘gorm it’’ to the prim mildness of ‘dear me,” and the inanity of | S0ciety life, line of thought, etc., of the whole United States is exceed- 
‘la suz;’’ they are biographical, personal, legendary ; witness “Chris- | ™gly small. 
topher Columbus !’’ ‘great Scott!’’ ‘the Piper that played before ne eee ee ee ry 
Moses !”” _ ; AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
Anything will answer the purpose of an expletive, whatever that | FOHN M. CLAYTON* 
mysterious purpose may be, but there is a class of sounds that seems to | on : : ee ae 
answer the hidden need—“ to go to the right spot,’’—better than others; | ‘| HIS memoir consists of papers prepared and read by invitation, at 
words beginning with g soft appear to have a peculiarly satisfying effect. different times, before the Historical Society of Delaware, with addi- 
The remarkable compound “ gee-whickety’’ was probably invented to tions subsequently made by the author, and the whole published under the 
secure the sound of that favored letter ; also the adjurations for “‘Jeru- | 4USPices of the Society. With the exception of the “* Life and Corres- 
sha!’’ so frequently heard. “‘ Je-rusalem !”’ is a popular favorite, pos- | Pondence of George Read,” by his son, no formal and complete biogra- 
sibly having some faintly sacred association ; but none such can apper- | phy of any distinguished Delawarean is extant; and yet the little State 
tain to the ejaculation of ‘‘ Job Jackson,” which is used with apparently | has a bright bead-roll of names illustrious in her history, and of which 
satisfying effect, though having no association with any citizen of that | she may be justly proud. In the present instance it i fortunate that, 
name. after the lapse of twenty-six years from the death of Mr. Clayton, who 
Where other sounds are preferred, there is generally some meaning, 
or shadow of a meaning, attached to them. The mysterious ejaculation 











*Papers of the Historical Society of Delaware, 1V. Memoir oF Jonn M. Crayton. By Joseph 
P. Comegys. Pp. 307, 1882, Wilmington; Press of Ferris Bros. 
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was in many respects the most famous and widely known and, perhaps, 
the ablest of the public men of Delaware, his biographer should appear 
in the person of one so well fitted for the work as Chief Justice Comegys. 


Having been a student in Mr. Clayton’s office for four years, connected | 
with him by marriage, with opportunities, afforded by a long and inti- | 


mate personal intercourse, of gaining a thorough knowledge of the 
minute, as well as the important, events of his life, and with an un- 


bounded admiration for his subject, there is no room to doubt that the | 


record he has made is both full and authentic. 
loquial in style, discusses in an entertaining and instructive manner 
various public topics, and will prove a valuable contribution to Ameri- 
can biography. 

The Clayton family in Delaware was a prominent and influential one. 
Joshua Clayton was a follower of, and a fellow voyager with, William 
Penn, in 1682. Dr. Joshua Clayton, the third in direct descent from 
the Penn Quaker, was President of Delaware under the Constitution of 
1776, and her first Governor under that of 1792. Thomas Clayton, 
a son of the Governor, was Chief Justice of the State for five years, and 
resigned that office in 1837 to take a seat in the United States Senate. 
James, the youngest of the four brothers of the Governor, was the father 
of the subject of the memoir. 
the convention that formed the Constitution of 1792. 

John Middleton Clayton was born at Dagsboro, Sussex County, 
July 24th, 1796. His father was for many years a prosperous business 


man, of robust body and vigorous mind, fond of reading and a great | 


Shakespearian. The son, inheriting the stalwart frame and intellectual 
power of the parent, was graduated, in 1815, at Yale College, where 
he had remained during his whole academic course of four years. Re- 
turning home, he commenced his law studies under the direction of his 
cousin, Thomas Clayton, afterwards the Chief Justice. He also spent 
two years at the then celebrated Litchfield Law School, under the 


The memoir is col- | 





Another brother, John, was a member of | 


tuition of Judges Gould and Reeves, and, in 1819, at the age of twenty- | 


two, was admitted to the bar of Georgetown. He located at Dover, 
the capital of the State, and his progress at the bar was both rapid and 
continuous. With splendid talents, developed and trained under the 
best instructors, possessed of a marvellous memory, fluency of speech, a 
natural grace of manner and the advantages of a handsome countenance 
and imposing figure—all these being added to sound moral principles, 
amiability of disposition and industry, it may readily be inferred that 
the young lawyer lacked no element of success. He was a diligent 
student whenever study was needed, a zealous advocate, identifying 
himself with his client, and carried juries captive by his persuasive 
eloquence. His business increased with his reputation, until no im- 
portant case could be tried without his assistance. He soon became 
familiar with the practice of the law in its several branches, civil, equit- 
able and criminal, and was alike successful in all. In desperate cases he 
won astonishing verdicts. In speaking of his power over juries, a 
brother lawyer who had tried cases with and against him, said: ‘I 
have known hini to be successful in cases which any other lawyer would 
have despaired of; * * * to have gained causes certainly against 
law and evidence by his superior ingenuity and deep knowledge of 
human nature.’’ He was a master of special pleading, a science now 
comparatively obsolete, but in his day the straight and narrow pathway 
to the mysteries of the law, and he effectually displayed this mastership 
in the case of Randel vs. The Delaware and Chesapeake Canal Com- 
pany, in 1833, an action of covenant, in which he was the leading 
counsel for the plaintiff, who, after a trial protracted for several weeks, 
obtained a verdict for $225,000, being the largest sum for unliquidated 
damages ever given up to that time by a jury in the United States. 

He continued the active practice of his profession, as far as public 
duties permitted, until his appointment as Chief Justice, in January,1837, 
which position he held until August, 1839; but after his retirement 
from the bench, his legal career virtually ended. As a judge he added 
to his already high reputation, for he was not only a brilliant, ready and 
eloquent advocate, but a profoundly learned lawyer as well, and his 
reported opinions are among the best specimens of judicial research and 
reasoning, clothed in a simple dignity of language that indicates fullness 
of knowledge and clearness of thought. 


The last of his celebrated forensic arguments was made, after he had 
left the bench, in the Pea Patch Island case. A citizen of New Jersey 
claimed the ownership of the island, which had been ceded to the 
United States by the state of Delaware, and on which Fort Delaware 
had been erected. The litigants selected that eminent jurist, John 
Sergeant, as a referee, a most worthy tribute to the learning and upright- 
ness of the man. The hearing was had in Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia; Mr. Clayton, assisted by the late James A. Bayard, appeared 
for the Government, and the case attracted great attention, not only 
from the magnitude of the interests involved, but from the reputation of 
the counsel engaged in it. The award established the title of the Gov- 
ernment, and also, in the opinion of the referee, the jurisdiction of the 
State of Delaware over the waters surrounding the island, as originally 
derived irom the grant of the Duke of York to William Penn, in 1682. 

It was in the Senate and in the Cabinet that Mr. Clayton won his 
national fame, and to his achievements as a great Whig leader and diplo- 
mate the memoir devotes the most space. 





The limits of thisnotice | 








will allow only a glance at his public career, attractive and interesting 
as it Is. 

The Claytons were Federalists, and, in 1820, that party was dominant 
in Delaware. Young Clayton voted with his kinsmen. . He was success- 
ively chosen clerk of each branch of the Legislature and State Auditor, 
was elected to the Legislature in 1824; and, between that year and 1828, 
was secretary of state under Governors Paynter and Polk. In the fierce 
contest between the Adams and Jackson parties, in the fall of 1828, he 
bore a leading part, and displayed his remarkable powers as a debater 
and eloquent public speaker. General Jackson was elected President, 
but the Whigs of Delaware had secured their Legislature, and at its 
meeting, in January, 1829, Clayton was chosen United States Senator. 
On taking his seat, March 4, at an extra session, he found himself the 
youngest member of a body that contained such men as Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, Benton, Grundy, White, Holmes, Livingston and Hayne. 
His first speech of importance was in the celebrated debate on Foote’s 
Resolution, in which Webster and Hayne figured as the foremost cham- 
pions, and the theme was Union and Nullification. He exhibited such 
marks of intellectual power on this occasion as to establish his rank in 
the Senate as one of its ablest and most eloquent members. He engaged 
in the discussion of every important question as it came up, and 
continued to develop increasing strength until, in a short period, his 
reputation as a practical statesman and political leader was as wide as 
the country. 

The issues which divided the Whig and Democratic parties during 
the Presidency of General Jackson have passed into history. They were 
real issues, easily comprehended, and created intense excitement in and 
out of Congress. The recorded debates of that period abound in bitter 
invective. The bank veto; the compromise of 1833; the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public land sales ; the removal of the deposits ; 
post office corruptions ; removals from office and the president’s protest ; 
were among the subjects that furnished fuel to party zeal and inspired 
the eloquence of Senators. 

In November, 1834, Mr. Clayton addressed a letter to his constitu- 
ents, notifying them that on the assembling of the Legislature he would 
not be a candidate for reélection to the Senate, and, in the following 
January, he sent in his formal resignation to the Legislature. The re- 
sponse was his reélection for another term, accompanied by a letter 
signed by two-thirds of the Legislature, insisting upon his acceptance, 
for one, among other reasons, that it would be impossible to agree upon 
his successor. He reluctantly complied with this request, but two years 
afterwards again resigned, and, in 1837, accepted the office of Chief 
Justice which he held until the latter part of 1839, as already mentioned. 

In 1840, he entered with ardor upon the renowned Harrison cam- 
paign which, in demonstrations of popular enthusiasm and displays of 
political oratory, was without precedent. Addressing ‘‘ mass meetings ”’ 
in and out of the State, the announcement of his name and presence on 
such occasions was sure to collect a large audience. 

In 1842, he changed his residence from Dover to New Castle, and, 
in 1845, removed to ‘‘ Buena Vista’’—about eight miles south of Wil- 
mington,—a place purchased the year before, and on which he had built 
a commodious house. Here, when released from public duties, his talk 
was of crops and bullocks, and by a liberal and judicious outlay he soon 
restored a worn-out and almost barren tract to one of the best cultivated 
and most productive farms in the county. : 

In 1845, he commenced a third term in the Senate and made able 
speeches on the French Spoliation bill, the Oregon boundary, and the 
Mexican war bill. The last measure was opposed by the Whigs on the 
ground that its concealed design was the acquisition of slave territory, 
but they freely voted supplies for its prosecution, and, on its conclusion, 
taking its hero, General Taylor, for their candidate, elected him Presi- 
dent. Mr. Clayton had been among the first to foresee the ‘‘ availability ’’ 
of General Taylor ; had urged his nomination and earnestly advocated 
his election. The Delaware Senator had long been considered as one 
of the most eminent and popular of the Whig statesmen, and was now 
singled out by the country as the leader of the new Cabinet. 


Appointed Secretary of State, he gave immediate attention to the 
admission of California as a new State,—an acquisition of the Mexican 
War,—in order to avoid the probation of a territorial government and 
to prevent, if possible, the never-ceasing agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion. For this purpose, an agent was dispatched to California with in- 
structions to encourage its citizens to form a State constitution. The 
Secretary also invited the British Minister at Washington toa confer- 
ence on the best mode of securing an inter-oceanic canal through the 
Central American States, that should be free to all nations on equal 
terms, and not subject to blockade in time of war. It was of the firse 
importance that the citizens of the new States to be formed on the 
Pacific coast, should have the most speedy and safe means of commu- 
nication with the East, and be immediately brought into the closest re- 
lations with the general government, or otherwise they might in time, 
by neglect and distance, become estranged from their allegiance. The 
result of that conference was ‘‘ the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty,’’ by which 
the United States and Great Britain relinquished all control or dominion 
over any part of Central America, and agreed to protect any parties, 
having the authority of the local governments, in the construction of a 
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ship canal between the two oceans. The canal was to be free and ex- 
empted from blockade, and each party to the treaty was to refrain from 
exercising or using any advantages or rights that should not be offered 
on the same terms to the other. The treaty was also intended to cover, 
by future stipulations, a canal or railway ‘‘now proposed to be estab- 
lished by the way or Tehuantepec or Panama.’’ ‘This instrument, 
simple and clear in its language, and containing six or eight short 
articles, was considered, at the time, a masterpiece of diplomacy on the 
part of the American Secretary. It was ratified on the 4th of July, 
1850, and the death of General Taylor occurring on the gth of the 
same month, Mr. Clayton retired from office. 

Living in quiet retirement at Buena Vista, he was, in the new year 


of 1853, awakened to renewed interest in public affairs by the attack of | 
General Cass, in the Senate, on the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, coupled | 


with an intimation that the American negotiator had been ‘‘ outwitted.”’ 
Eager to defend the treaty and to vindicate his own character 
—and the Delaware Legislature being equally desirous that he should 
have the opportunity to do both,—he was, for the fourth time, elected 
to the Senate, and without delay began his reply to the charges that had 
been made against him. One of the charges was that he had admitted 





the British title to Honduras. This, with the others, was completely 
refuted, and, though the treaty has been the subject of recent diplo- 
matic correspondence, and has been discussed by the press on both sides 
of the Atlantic, it still stands a monument to the diplomatic skill and 
wise foresight of the Secretary. 

Early in 1854, while the bill for organizing the territories of Ne- 
braska and Kansas was before the Senate, the country was startled by 
the introduction of an amendment to repeal the Missouri Compromise 
line of 1820, prohibiting slavery north of 36° 30’. When the measure 
for forming territorial governments for New Mexico, California and Or- 
egon was under consideration, in 1848, Mr. Clayton had advocated the 
extension of the compromise line westward to the Pacific, and had also 
submitted a proposition to refer to the Supreme Court the question of 
the right to carry slaves into new territories where slavery had not been 
recognized by positive law. These propositions were sustained by a 
majority of the Senate, but rejected by the House, and Oregon was after- 
wards, in the same year, organized as a territory with the Wilmot pro- 
viso attached. 

Mr. Clayton had never been an extremist. He was conservative, 
moderate, cautious. No one knew better than he the history of the 
steady encroachments of the slave power, and no public man had 
striven more constantly to avoid and suppress sectional strife. A vast 
majority of the Whigs of the North were opposed to the extension of 
slavery, as were also many Democrats. They knew that where slavery 
had once obtained a foothold, it was hard to be eradicated, and that 
exclusion from the start was the only safe plan. He represented a nomi- 
nally slave State, where the evil existed in a mild form and was gradually 
dying out. His constituents were opposed to its extension. The Dela- 
ware Legislature had, in 1819, instructed her Senators and Representa- 
tives to vote against the admission of Missouri unless slavery was pro- 
hibited north of 36° 30’ ; and again, in 1847, another legislative request 
had been sent to the Delaware delegation in Congress ‘‘ to vote against 
the acquisition of any new territory which shall not thereafter be forever 
free from slavery,’’ for the reason that ‘‘ such acquisitions are hostile to 
the spirit of our free institutions and contrary to good morality.”’ 

It is not surprising, therefore, that many of Mr. Clayton’s friends, 
in Delaware and elsewhere, were disappointed in his course on the Ne- 
braska and Kansas measure, and that he should have lent his powerful 
aid towards abrogating what had been, for thirty-four years, looked upon 
as asacred compact. Missouri had been received into the Union as a 
slave State, on a condition that was now to be ruthlessly broken. His 
speech, justifying his course, was able and plausible, but unsatisfactory. 
He assumed that the legislative instruction of 1847 had expired by lim- 
itation. Perhaps it had, but it still lived in the memory of men. He 
claimed that slavery should be protected where it existed under the 
eyis of the Constitution, but ought not to be carried where it never had 
existed. ‘If Cuba were ours, it would be and ought to be slave. If 
Canada or Mexico, it would and ought to be free.’’ But he conceded 
all that was claimed by the author of the repeal by admitting the uncon- 
stitutionality of the compromise of 1820, and spoke no word in its de- 
fence. He declined, however, to vote for the bill on the ground that 
there was not a sufficient number of white people in either territory to 
entitle it to a government, and because the bill gave the right of suffrage 
to unnaturalized aliens. ‘The repeal was carried through both houses, 
and extinguished what little of vitality was remaining in the Whig party 
since its overwhelming defeat at the Presidential election of 1852. It 
shocked the moral sense of the country, hastened the formation of the 
Republican party on the distinct basis of the non-extension of slavery, 
and hurried on the catastrophe of the Rebellion. 

Mr. Clayton continued in the Senate during the short remainder 
of his life, taking part with his accustomed ability in all important de- 
bates, his last speech being in defence of the laws establishing the 





Naval Retiring Board. Soon after the attainment of his sixtieth year, | 
conscious of rapidly failing health, he went to the house of a relative, | 
in Dover, with the expression of Wolsey upon his lips,—‘‘An old man, | 
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broken with the storms of state, is come to lay his bones among you,”’’ 
and there, on the gth of November, 1856, after a short and not painful 
illness, he died. 

The estimate of Mr. Clayton’s character and public services, formed 
by reading the memoir, isa most favorable one. He must justly be 
classed with the distinguished men of his times. At the bar, on the 


| bench, in the Senate and in the Cabinet, he was fully equal to every 


occasion that required the exercise of commanding abilities, enriched 
by varied learning, rare eloquence, ripe experience and wise statesman- 
ship. His*biographer claims that his career ‘‘ was neither marred by 
mistakes nor blemished by misdeeds.’? Those who remember Mr. 
Clayton will confirm the most of this, but ‘‘the life of no man, authen- 
tically told, will be found free from fault,’’ declares Mr. Froude, in his life 
of Carlyle, and to assert infallibility in any man is an excess of eulogy. 
Error of judgment may not be a fault unless it becomes chronic, and of 
this kind of error Mr. Clayton was as free as any public man who ever 
lived. He was pure in morals and his hands were unstained by corrup- 
tion. He would not consciously injure another. He had a benevolent 
heart, and was princely in his generosity. His greatness did not depend 
on austerity of manner or reserve of speech. He was of a genial na- 


| ture, easily approached, and his company and conversation were de- 


lightfully fascinating, the latter abounding in instruction, anecdote and 
humor. As a party leader in his own State, he ‘‘ reigned supreme,”’ 
and had a personal following of friends and political adherents without 
a parallel before or since. ‘Though he may have grieved a large body 
of his friends, in 1854, he did not forfeit their confidence or respect. 
The integrity of his motives was not questioned or assailed. During 
the civil war, the regret was often expressed that he had not lived to 
inspire the hearts and direct the councils of his countrymen amid the 
perplexities, disasters and uncertainties of those trying years. He had 
never wavered in his attachment to the Union. In a speech, made at a 
public dinner given to him, in Wilmington, on bis retirement from the 
Cabinet, he said—‘‘ To me the preservation of the Union is a matter of 
interest above all others ; and, if necessary, I shall be true to those who 
sustain it to the last of my blood and my breath.”’ 


A few words remain to be said of Mr. Clayton’s domestic relations. 
He had been barely more than a year at the bar when his father, whose 
fortunes in the meanwhile had declined, died, leaving a widow, two daugh- 
ters and a younger son to be provided for,—the latter also to be edu- 
cated. These unexpected duties were bravely met and _ faithfully 
performed by the more fortunate son, until his assistance was no longer 
needed. So soon as his professional income and prospects gave reason- 
able assurance of independence, he married a lady of considerable 
wealth, the daughter of Dr. James Fisher, of Camden, but this happy 
union was of short duration, his wife dying within four years after their 
marriage, leaving two sons. He had his full share of personal sorrow. 
Both of his sons died very young men, and, at the time of his own 
death his nearest surviving relatives were a nephew and a niece. From 
successive bereavements he sought refuge in the engrossing work of his 
profession, or in the more absorbing excitement of politics, and at the 
close of his life found the only true solace for human grief and disap- 
pointment, in the Christian hope of immortality. 








BUTTERFLY DAYS. 


HITE is the road with the heat of the midsummer sunshine, 

Soft sound our footsteps and muffled in deep-lying dust; 
On one side is sounding a murmur of slow-flowing water 
Beneath its cool banks and the shade of its low-drooping alders ; 
On the other, there rises the slope of the thick-daisied hillside, 
Beyond the grey fence and the tall weeds that cluster about it 
And make with the bushes a tangle of thick-growing herbage ; 
Far up the road is the shade of the brown, silent forest, 
Arching o’er rocks that are covered with emerald mosses. 
But here float the butterflies; Colias, social, slow flying, 
Lighting to sip from the edges of pools by the roadside ; 
The black-winged Asterias, swaying on feathery parsley; 
The Cynthia rosy, that sips from the sweets of the thistle. 


Over the crest of the hill lies the old ruined garden 
Where intricate paths wind ~mong the tall clusters of phlox bloom. 
Here Humming-bird Moths hang suspended in rainbows of motion 
And drink deep of perfume and honey that lurk in the flowers ; 
The Mourning-cloak Butterfly rests on the gnarled and grey willow ; 
The Comma Vanessa glows red in a bright fleck of sunshine ; 
It pauses a moment, and straightway the net of the hunter 
Swoops downward, and vainly it struggles against the soft meshes 
That close in around it: and soon the white pine box is laden 
With spoils, and the hunters lie resting, couched deep in cool grasses. 


O, still Happy Hunting Grounds, haunted oy ghosts of dead summers, 
Your sunshine and beauty shall dwell with the hunters forever! 


KATHARINE PYLE. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 








LITERATURE. 
SANBORN’S LIFE OF THOREAU. 

“THOREAU is not at all the sort of writer who can be popularized. 

| His very excellence raises him above the comprehension of the 
mass of readers, and leaves him in the company—where he always is 
welcome—of the select few. Probably his nearest approach to popu- 
larity was at the time when his earlier writings were first published. 
Various causes combined just then to make his work accepzable to a 
considerable number of warmly appreciative readers. Theland was in 
a state of intellectual ferment. 
after better things—better religions, better civil institutions, better lit- 
erature. These longings came nearest to crystalization in the group of 
Transcendentalists of which Thoreau was a member. But even here, 
in the very heart of the strange, ungoverned movement, the impractical 
element of its nature was conspicuously apparent. The one concrete 
thing that the Concord Transcendentalists tried to do, to establish so- 
cialism on a practical basis at Brook Farm, was only a picturesque 
failure. And yet, while apparently an objectless struggle, the move- 
ment led on to the accomplishment cf prodigious definite results ; the 
very results in vague longings after which it began. Religion was im- 
proved, being purified and intensified ; the civil government was exalted 
and revolutionized by the abolition of slavery; literature, until that 
time an exotic, took root firmly in American soil. This was a good 
deal to be accomplished by an unorganized body, the several members 
of which were regarded by the majority of their contemporaries as 
harmless, or even as harmful, lunatics. But they did accomplish it all, 
inasmuch as in them it all had its beginning. Truly, to these ‘‘ crazy 
Concord folks ’’ we of later generations owe a great deal. That Tho- 
reau seems to hold a secondary place in this company is due to the fact 
that his part of the work, while not Jess useful, was less conspicuous 
than that performed by some of his fellow-laborers. He assisted in pre- 
paring the ground up6n which the good seed should fall. In writing 
upon elevated subjects, in an elevated strain, he aided in framing the 
minds of his readers in readiness to deal actually with matters still more 
exalted, and of vital necessity to themselves and to the nation. Com- 
ing at a time when they were sorely needed, his writings were widely 
and warmly welcomed—the relative number of people constituting the 


reading public being considered—than they ever have been since, or | 


than they are ever likely to be again. And they undoubtedly had much 
to do with the result of the ‘Transcendentalists’ work as a whole in rais- 
ing the moral and intellectual tone of Americans asa people. Even 
now, when a great part of what he and his fellows worked for has been 
accomplished, the actual number of persons who are in true sympathy 
with the spirit and purpose of his writings is small; though possibly 
what he lacks in quantity of admiration, he makes good in quality. It 
is certain that those who are his literary disciples believe in him pro- 
foundly. 

In preparing this brief biography (‘‘ Henry D. Thoreau,’’ by F. B. 
Sanborn, ‘‘ American Men of Letters’’ series. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), Mr. Sanborn has had two serious difficulties to contend 
with. The first of these is that Thoreau’s life was almost wholly destitute 
of the incidents and adventures which—at once furnishing the motives 
and supplying the material—usually fall to the lot of men whose lives 
are made into books. The second is that Thoreau’s biography already 
has been written. An additional complicating condition, imposed by 
the publishers, is the necessity for severe brevity. 

Thoreau’s life was not an ordinary life, diversified by ordinary 
incidents and adventures ; the sort of life of which the story may be told 
in half a dozen different ways and yet in all preserve in recognizable 
shape its main features. It was eminently subjective. He was not a 
doer but a thinker ; his life was not in his actions but in his thoughts. 
So far as fortunes or misfortunes, in the ordinary sense of these words, 
were concerned, his bodily existence was absolutely insignificant. The 
The grandson of an emigrant from the Island of Jersey, and the son of a 
small tradesman of old Concord, he was born in the famous Massachusetts 
town, July 12, 1817. He was graduated from Harvard; he taught a 
school; he followed his father’s trade of pencil maker; he ‘ hired 
out’? as a white-washer, as a fence builder, as a gardener, as a 
doer of odd jobs generally,—being naturally fond of manual labor and 
being compelled to earn the living that his writing did not bring ; 
he went upon several short journeys—into Maine and New Hampshire, 
down to New York, and along Cape Cod; he dwelt for two years 
in his * hut’? by Walden Pond; he lectured, now and then he wrote 
his books. And he died at last, placidly, as he had lived placidly, 
in the little town wherein he was born and wherein, practically, 
his entire life was passed. In this calm, prosaic existence there is very 
little material for entertaining biography. Indeed, what is required 
of Thoreau’s biographer is that the inconsequence of Thoreau’s bodily 
and mental lives shall be made apparent; that the former shall be 
alluded to merely incidentally, or shall be used simply as a mental-tinted 
back-ground against which the latter shall the more distinctly stand 
out. But a subjective study of this sort, depending for its excellence 
quite as much upon its negative as upon its positive qualities, is not at 
all a piece of work that can be easily done well. 


_ his first. 
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Mr. Sanborn’s second difficulty is one that increases and complicates 
The life of Thoreau by his friend Ellery Channing, save in 


the matter of size, and, perhaps, in want of concentration, is entirely 





: : | and the result was an eminently realistic portrait. 
There were everywhere vague longings | 


Channing has gone to the heart of the matter by making 
Thoreau his own biographer. For twenty-five years, from 1837 until 
his death in 1862, Thoreau kept a record of his daily thoughts. The 
thirty volumes thus filled constitute—with his published books, also in- 
tensely personal—his autobiography; the record of his inner, his real 
life. Upon this abundant store of manuscript Channing drew freely 
The only reason for 
the preparation of the present volume is that the biography may be re- 
duced to an easily manageable size and so better adapted to popular 
needs—though the improbability that Thoreau’s life can, by any mode 
of treatment, be made ‘‘ popular ’’ already has been suggested. But in 
condensing, and especially in the way that Mr. Sanborn has chosen to 
condense, much of the delicacy and sharpness of the portrait has been 
lost. The book is good reading all the way through. It always is en- 
tertaining, and frequently is thoroughly interesting ; but the too liberal 
presentment of facts and of gossip, which very well might have been 
dispensed with, crowds out precisely the details concerning Thoreau’s 
mental life that the biography requires in order to be complete. As it 
stands, it is not a bad biography ; but the fact is patent that out of the 
material at the author’s command a better biography might have been 
made. TF. A. j. 


satisfactory. 


MopeErN JeEwisH MEN or Minp.—In reviewing a book like the one 
before us (‘‘ Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth Century. A Series of 
Biographical Sketches.’? By Henry Samuel Morais. Philadelphia : 
Edward Stern & Co.), it is difficult to confine ourselves to the subject 
in hand. Whatever may be thought of the Jews’ claims to be considered 
‘“the chosen people,’’ there can be no difference of opinion as to their- 
‘‘ peculiarity.’’ And this peculiarity has, almost from time immemorial, 
proved a fascinating theme to writers; giving rise to numerous produc- 
tions of more or less accuracy upon the history, destiny, customs, reli- 
gion, personal and national characteristics of the Hebrew race. Among 
the great mass of trash and misinformation thus accumulated (and accu- 
mulating) we now and then hit upon a work or an essay of genuine 
merit. Such, we were tempted to believe, Mr. Morais’s book would prove. 
Himself a Jew, aud therefore in full sympathy with his subject, and 
presumably possessed of sources of information superior to the ordinary, 
the author of ‘‘ Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth Century ’’ was in 
a position to have rendered a substantial service to his people by setting 
forth their achievements in the cause of humanity and civilization, at a 
time when persecution and proscription once more confront them. Not 
alone this, but students of other faiths than his own, would have gladly 
welcomed a book giving in concise and readable form a trustworthy ac- 
count of the life and doings of the most eminent individuals of Jewish 
blood, flourishing in the present century. But we confess to having 
experienced a feeling of disappointment, almost immediately after con- 
cluding the perusal of the admirable preface. The little introductions, 
often entirely extraneous to the subject, which the author delights to pre- 
fix to each sketch (like the violinist’s preliminary flourishes with his bow, 
or the tuning-up indulged in by the orchestra) create an unfavorable 
impression, and lead to doubts, not afterwards entirely removed, as to 
his adequate conception of the nature of the task he has assumed or the 
best method of performing it. The information he affords is often 
meagre and unsatisfactory, and he seems to be less concerned with giv- 
ing definite character to his subjects, or stating exactly the nature of the 
work by which they achieved eminence, than with varying the phrases 
by means of which he sets forth that this man ‘‘ penned excellent literary 
productions,’’ or that this one ‘‘ has published some valuable works.’’ 
The number of persons sketched is one hundred. The selections are, 
in the main, good, but many names are included whose claim to emi- 
nence is at least doubtful, and there are as many unaccountable omis- 
sions. With the former we shall not deal, as they at least serve the pur- 
pose of illustrating that indomitable push, forcing success out of diffi- 
culties, which is a characteristic of the Jewish people. Nor shall we 
instance more than two or three of the omissions, and these merely 
because the men we shall cite have gained distinction in fields which 
Jews are popularly but erroneously believed not to cultivate. ‘‘ Ferdi- 
nand Cohn, the German naturalist, is conceded to be the greatest living 
authority upon ‘bacteria,’ those microscopic organisms dreaded in pro- 
portion to the mystery which envelopes them and their relations to dis- 
ease.’’ ‘* The renown which Cohnheim and Stricker have gained in the 
domain of pathology, is uncharitably supposed to have been the reason 
why their great rival Virchow has joined the ranks of Anti-Semitism.”’ 
‘<The theory of the Correlation of Forces which has wrought such won- 
ders in the development of modern science, owes its origin to an obser- 
vation made by Dr. Jules Robert Mayer a Jewish physician of Heilbronn, 
Germany, of whom Tyndall says: ‘ His right to stand as a man of true 
genius in the front rank of the dynamical theory of heat, cannot be dis- 
puted.’ And Helmholz, in his ‘‘ Conservation de la Force,’’ expressly 
concedes Mayer’s position as “the first to discover and announce the 
law.’’ In some such phrases as the above Mr. Morais could have set 
forth important and little known facts. 
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Notwithstanding its faults of omission and of commission, the 
book possesses many merits. ‘The author is enthusiastic, and his perni- 
cious taste for circumlocution may be but a defect owing to youth and 
inexperience. The subject treated of is an important one, and Mr. 
Morais has well illustrated, by his choice of persons, the versatility of 
‘the Jewish intellect—which, indeed, is after all like that of all human 
beings, with perhaps an additional share of elasticity and persistence, 
evolved and inherited through weary centuries of struggles for existence. 
Some of the sketches (notably those of the Luzzatos, father and son, 
Elias Benamozegh, Albert Cohn and Numa Edward Hartog) are really 
well-written, though even these are unequal throughout. Taken for all 
in all, the work is worthy of a place in libraries of reference ; and should 
it reach a second edition, we trust that the author will not fail to profit 
by friendly criticism and make his production worthy of the theme and 
of higher praise. 





ArtisTIC LonpDoN HousEs.—The extravagances in language in Mrs. 
Caddy’s ‘‘ Lares and Penates,’’ noticed in THE AMERICAN of February 
4th, are here shown in the exterior and mechanical appearance of a book, 
(‘* Beautiful Houses, being a description of certain well-known Artistic 
Houses.’’ By Mrs. Haweis. With a Preface. New York: Scribner 
& Welford, 1882,) devoted to the same subject. Mrs. Haweis is well 
known in that very recent school of literature, which expends its 
strength in dressing and furnishing fine arts, and she has found in her 
English publishers, Sampson, Low, etc., (for their business title rivals 
that of the Longmans of long ago), as well as in the American house, 
whose imprint figures on the copy now before us, very great allies in 
giving her little book a special and unique exterior. It is printed on 
good thick twilled paper, of which only the bad odor reveals its modern 
manufacture, with uncut pages, and a wealth of margin that annoys the 
eye, and an early English type and an antiquated fashion of ending 
each chapter in a sort of tapering form, that recalls the colophons of 
old books, while the vignette letters give pretty little sketches, appro- 
priate to the house under description, and the head and tail pieces are 
quaint and clever. As for the contents of the book, reprinted from 
The Queen newspaper, there are descriptions of the houses of Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton, William Burgess (the architect, who died not long 
since), Alma Tadema, Boughton, Alfred Avorison, Reuben Sassoon, 
Mr. Stevenson (an architect), Miss Hozieris,—all in and near London, 
and of the British Embassy, the Villa Campana, occupied by Warring- 
ton Wood, an English sculptor, and of the apartments in the Palazzo 
Altieri, occupied by Mr. Wm. Haseltine, the American painter,—the 
three last in Rome. Each house has, more or less, the stamp of its 
owner, and each proprietor has force and origmality enough to give 
character to his home. 

There is not much in the way of actual novelty, either in the old 
houses or in those of recent date, unless some enthusiast imitate Mr. 
Sassoon’s experiment of having his stable on the top of his house, getting 
his horses up and down by a lift. It is odd to find Mrs. Haweis talk- 
ing of American luxury in house furnishing as exemplified in Bough- 
ton’s London home,—and it is satisfactory to learn that so good an 
architect as the late Mr. Burgess had ‘‘ American” water facilities in 
his bed rooms, and that he was able to substitute artistic bronzes 
for the bright and shining handles that are the bane of all decorative 
work. ‘The transformation of Roman palaces and villas into English 
homes and American studies is much less noteworthy than the comfort- 
able establishment of a family of Jews from the East Indies in a fine old 
English country-house, with the ancestral tombs and medizval decora- 
tions deftly turned to daily use. Mrs. Haweis is much too soulful and 
eesthetic to give any practical details as to the actual housekeeping of 
the families whose homes she describes, but for all practical purposes, a 
few words on kitchens and pantries, cellars and store-rooms, would be 
much more to the purpose than her harmonies in color and her extrava- 
gances in descriptions of quite impossible luxuries, walls covered with 
Spanish lace, tables full of treasures of gold and silver, and pictures by 
the old masters. The book is not without a special merit of its own in 
showing that even the most modest house can be made more homelike 
by the help of an architect and the taste of the owner. 





A PRAIRIE IDYL AND OTHER Poems. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago.—This little book has a very genuine ring. It is unpretentious, 
but it is sweet and true. It is printed anonymously, but we can hardly 
be mistaken in referring it to a woman’s hand, if for nothing else, be- 
cause of the humble religious spirit which breathes through several of 
the poems; men do not write so in these days. The principal poem 
of the book embraces descriptions of phases of nature, on the plains, 
full of searching sympathy for the beautiful, and harmoniously expressed. 
A sweeter tribute to the universal Mother has been rarely penned. 
There are a few other smaller poems of the same description. In two 
other general departments of the book-—although no set lines are drawn—- 
are poems of a religious cast, and some Wordsworthian studies of char- 
acter. They are all very clever, we might say surprisingly so; and we 
shall feel an interest in seeing the paternity, or maternity, of this book 
acknowledged. The idea of one of the poems called ‘‘ Married,’’ we 
think is especially tender and beautiful. Ina crowded street the poet 
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sees a very old, and apparently poor, man and woman moving slowly 
along, attracting attention by their general antediluvian appearance. 
An urchin in the throng raises a laugh by shouting ‘just married !’’ 


| The poet takes a position whence the old couple can be observed :— 


« And if ever I saw how love’s glory embrightened 
A countenance wrinkled and tan, 
This I saw in the smile of the man 
As he looked on his bride, with her brown hair all whitened, 
Her beauty all dim— 
The one lovely face in this wide world for him. 


‘“‘ Ah, but for his help, how the worn feet had stumbled ! 
For the eyes were as blind as a stone 
That had dwelt on one sweetheart alone,— 
Her sorry old bridegroom who saw her so humbled, 
And led her along 
As a king leads his queen through the midst of the throng. 


“ Just married ! Eternity stretching before them; 
Suns kindled to lure them to earth ; 
Full wine-jars for second day mirth ; 
Revered be the vestments,—the lovers who wore them— 
This queen and this king! 
God’s host will their epithalamium sing.” 


This is quite perfect. We call attention to the mingled ingenuity 
and musical fitness of the concluding line. 





SoutH Mountain Macic. By Mrs. Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren. 
(James R. Osgood & Co., Boston).—It was, we believe, Mr. Dickens’s 
‘¢Fat Boy’’ who expressed this fell purpose,—‘‘ I wants to make your 
flesh creep !’’? We ‘‘ quote entirely from memory,”’ as the phrase goes, 
not having had “‘ the book by us’’ for a good many years. But Mrs. 
Dahlgren reminds us of our boyhood’s friend, the ‘‘ Fat Boy.’’ She 
wants to make our flesh creep. She has a belief in ghosts and labors to 
extend that faith, not on romantic or picturesque grounds, apparently, 
but because she is really subdued by the sense of the occult. This is an 
uncomfortable sort of mission and we cannot honestly say that we wish 
Mrs. Dahlgren joy of it. The aim of the writer of this age should be 
to overthrow superstition, not to bolster it up. We do not mean to 
imply that Mrs. Dahlgren gives credence in her book to all the mum- 
mery to which it appears the ignorant people around South Mountain 
are addicted, but she is evidently unwholesomely impressed by it and the 
effect of her enthusiasms, if we may so term them—though they deserve 
a harsher appellation—upon impressible persons may not be good. The 
author’s family is represented as having taken an old mansion far a sum- 
mer residence, and a large part of this narrative is concerned with divers 
‘‘ mysterious ’’’ doings in this house, of the kind that the good John 
Wesley details with such gravity, and which confounded the Dahlgren 
family, although a carpenter or roofer might have demolished the ghosts 
in short order. And not satisfied with the world of spirits in this ven- 
erable house, Mrs. Dahlgren goes afield and takes in all that the country 
people have to tell her of spooks, so it really appears that the region 
described must be one of the most afflicted, in a spiritual sense, of any 
within the national confines. Mrs Dahlgren is an agreeable writer and 
we have no fault to find, with the manner in which she has constructed 
this book, but it is a hysterical performance of which we cannot ap- 
prove. There is enough of mystery and gloom in the life we know, 
without widening the circle. Supposing it to be possible to lift the veil, 
it is not wise to do so. 





THE Vision 6. EstHeR. By Charles DeKay. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York).—Mr. DeKay has in this poem quite justified the praise 
given him for his ‘‘ Vision of Nimrod,’’ as well as the hopes, then ex- 
pressed by many critics, that he would see his way open to an amendment of 
certain peculiarities of his style which marred the effect of that fine 
composition. ‘That this process of smoothing and simplifying has been 
a thorough one cannot be claimed, but there is an improvement. The 
haphazard uncouthness of Browning is no aid to a young writer whose 
first object should be to make himself understood. ‘There are fewer ob- 
scure passages in “‘ Esther ’’ than in ‘‘ Nimrod,’’ but further care is de- 
sirable. Mr. DeKay has an undeniable power of expression, and he has 
the imaginative faculty in high degree ; dowered likewise with a keen 
appreciation of beauty, we find here the three attributes which go fur- 
thest in forming the poetical character. We are therefore bound to 
look to any fresh work by this new writer with an uncommon interest, 
for there really seems in this direction about the only hope just now 
discernible in the outlook of American poetry. It is assuring to note 
that Mr. DeKay’s present work shows true growth. ‘‘ Nimrod’’ was 
an advance from the volume called ‘‘ Hesperus and other poems,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Vision of Esther’’ marks a still onward step. This poem is in- 
tended as a companion-piece to the ‘‘ Vision of Nimrod ;’’ it is con- 
structed on the same model, but the design is carried on with a greater 
breadth and freedom. The central idea is, in the author’s words, 
‘* the showing of the gradual abandonment of all moral principle by a 
person originally good,’’ and, while the poem is oriental in scene, it 
aims at solving Western problems. Like the ‘‘ Nimrod,”’’ it is a tale 
within a tale, the poet using this form of argument and objurgation to 
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express his protest against the corruption and selfishness of the age. It 
is a vigorous and indignant indictment, no doubt rash in some of its 
counts, but commanding respect from its sincerity, its hatred of false- 
hood, its shining belief in the possibilities of humanity. This stanza 
may serve as an illustration of the vigor and grace of Mr. DeKay’s style: 


“ Perchance I err a thousand ways. The haughty 
Are often foolishest when most they glow 
With indignation bravest! Ah, the naughty 
Inherent traits that in our being flow! 
How much is us? How much do we inherit 
From curse ancestral ?. Who will walk that road ? 
Whose fault our sins? Whose claim our seldom merit ? 
Such problems hound one like the hawks that goad 
The silly mountain sheep 
Down the sheer steep.” 


Daisy MILLER, No. 2.—It is a rather venturous undertaking for any 
author to issue a supplement or aitempt a companion piece to the 
‘* Daisy Miller’’ of Henry James, Jr., and a perusal of the little book 
(“An English Daisy Muiller,’’ by Virginia W. Johnson, author of 
‘<The Neptune Vase,’’ etc. Boston: Estes and Lauriat,) in which the 
feat is attempted fails to reveal any sufficient motive for braving the 
necessary comparison. The heroine of the title réle is indeed made to 
parallel the remarkable proceedings of her exemplar with a similar calm 
audacity, and she rounds her little life with the same needlessly tragic 
ending ; but still the reason of her creation remains a mystery. The 
original Daisy Miller was nothing if not typical; if not illustrative of 
American character and tendencies, she would have been simply a 
monstrosity ; as it is, her delineator has by her aid involuntarily paid 
the highest possible compliment to a social state which could allow in 
her such utter ignorance of evil andof danger. But does the author of 
the ‘* English Daisy Miller’? mean to claim a similar ignorance for her 
‘:thel? The daughter of an English baronet could hardly have been 
brought up to consider such freaks as her uninvited visit to the gentle- 
men’s smoking room in the hotel as ‘the correct thing ;’’ the succes- 
sion of English governesses referred to would assuredly have taught her a 
different code of morals and of decorum; in which case Miss E¢hed is 
simply a brazen litle hoyden with nothing typical about her, and ‘ her 
tricks and her manners’? are so objectionable that we are really not 
called on to lament the fal] from a precipice which is allowed to end 
her brief story. 


Broucut To Bay, by E. R. Roe (Estes and Lauriat, Boston), is a 
story of Western life in the early part of the present century, the time 
and place chosen being such as to admit of more adventures and bold 
situations than would be likely to be met with now in a cruise on the 
waters of the Wabash and Ohio. Such luck as falling into the hands 
of a band of pirates, being immersed in a secret cave and escaping by 
a subterranean outlet, cannot now be expected to befall the most 
earnest seeker for sensational experiences, but they are vouched for as 
having occurred in the days when Indiana, or at most Illinois, repre- 
sented the ‘‘ Far West.’’ Other romantic incidents illustrative of the 
time and region are brought in to embroider the rather flimsy web of 
the story of ‘‘ Brought to Bay,’’ and these constitute the most inter- 
esting portion of the novel with which they arestlightly connected. The 
earthquake of 1811, the first appearance of a steamboat upon the waters of 
the Mississippi, a Methodist camp-meeting and revival, accompanied by 
that strange phenomenon, ‘the jerks,’’ the wonders of the ‘‘ pigeon 
roost,’’ and so forth, constitute the padding which round the book to 
goodly dimensions. Some of these incidents have been used to similar 
purpose by other writers, but a good stury is not spoiled by repetition, 
and weare none the less interested in Mr. Roe’s ‘‘ pigeon roost ’’ because 
Cooper has already immortalized it, nor in ‘‘the jerks’’ because of 
Eggleston’s ‘‘ Circuit Rider,’’ and are willing tu be thankful for the 
large amount of lively facts that leaven the not too lively fiction. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

A Woman’s Perits. By Mrs. James C. Cook (of Columbus, Georgia). 
$0.75. T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 

Dick’s WANDERINGS. By Julian Sturgis. $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

A CoMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Gustave Marson. 
$t.oo. Macmillan & Co., New York and London. (E. Claxton & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 

Rocky Fork. By Mary H. Catherwood. $1.50. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


THE AFTERGLOW OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL, By Adelaide L. Harrington. 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 





Pp. 498. 


$1.50. 


BimBiI. STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Ouida. Pp. 303. $1.25. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia. 
Ir1s. By Mrs. Randolph, author of « Wild Hyacinth,” etc. Pp. 376. $1.25. J. B. 


Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
MABEL VAUGHAN. By the author of « The Lamplighter.” (Mew Edition.) Pp. 
508. $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


Philadelphia.) 
IN THE SADDLE: A Coli LECTION OF POEMS ON HORSEBACK-RIDING. Pp. 185. $1.00. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 
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THADDEUS STEVENS: COMMONER. 
liams & Co., Boston. 
BRIGHT DAYS IN THE OLD PLANTATION TIME. By Mary Ross Banks. 

$1.50. Lea & Shepard, Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 


By E. B. Callender. Pp. 210. $1.25. A. Wil- 


Pp. 266. 


AU1HORS AND PUBLISH! KS. 
NOTE to THE AMERICAN says: “In the notice of Felix Dahn,inthe July monthly 
issue, page 3, the concluding passage expresses a wish that his ‘ Kampf um Rom’ 
might be rendered into faithful English. Perhaps the writer of the article was not 


aware that Bentley & Son, London, published a translation in three volumes in 1878, 
by Lily Wolffsohn. The title of the translation is «A Struggle for Rome.’” 


The Paris correspondent of the London Daz/y News states that Mademoiselle 
Dosne has found a portfolio containing a number of notes in M. Thiers’s hand-writing 
forming a history of his time. They include memoranda of conversations, ideas that 
occurred to him, anecdotes, and sketches of celebrated men with whom he was person 
ally acquainted. There are portraits of Louis Philippe, Sir Robert Peel, Jacques 
Lafitte, Lord Normanby, and Louis Napolean, written after the cow/ «’é/at. Madem- 
oiselle Dosne recoils from publishing these notes, but the literary executors of M. 
Thiers urge her to bring them ont, or to deposit them in a sealed packet at the 
National Library, with directions for them to be printed hereafter. 


Mr. Dorsey Gardner speaks of his recently issued volume relating to Waterloo, as 
but “an overgrown chapter of my magnum opus.” We are not informed, however, 
as to the scope of the greater work. 

“Kinley Hollow” is the title of a new American novel which is about to he 
brought out by Henry Holt & Co. Its authoris Mr. G. H. Hollister. 


The novel by Mrs. Macquoid which the Putnams printed last winter under the title 
of « Esau Runswick ” has just appeared in London as “ A Faithful Lover.” 


The great sale of the “Sunderland Library” will be resumed in London next 
week, to go on from the 17th to the 27th inclusive. The catalogue runs from “ Ger” 
to “ Mar,” and including many fine editions and rare books. 


The promised appearance of Thackeray’s suppressed preface to his * Irish Sketch 
Book ” is indefinitely postponed, the firmof Smith & Elder (London) having claimed 
to possess exclusive copyright over whatever work, whether printed or in manuscript, 
was left by that distinguished writer. 


Robert Browning has not always been disposed to sit down quietly under the 
charge of obscurity. He wrote thus to a friend in 1868: “I can have little doubt 
that my writing has been in the main too hard for many I should have been pleased to 
communicate with; but I never designedly tried to puzzle people, as some of my 
critics have supposed. On the other hand, I never pretended to offer such literature 
as should be a substitute for a cigar or a game of dominoes to an idle man. So, per- 
haps, on the whole, I get my deserts and something over—not a crowd, but a few I 
value more. 

Washington and Lee University, at Lexington, Va., has extended its recognition 
to two well known authors, by conferring the degree of D. L. upon Mr. George W. 
Cable, and LL. D. upon Mr. Paul H. Hayne. 

Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co, New York, announce that they have in press, to be 
published during the latter half of July, royal octavo editions of a number of standard 
and popular books—including Robinson Crusoe, Swiss Family Rebinson, Gulliver's 
Travels, Asop’s Fables, The Vicar of Wakefield, Pilgrim’s Progress, etc. These are to 
be complete and unabridged, containing on an average 110 illustrations in each. 








ART NOTES. 


HE recent volume of Mr. Hamerton (“ The Graphic Arts,” by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. Boston: Roberts Brothers) is sound and wholesome. It is instruc- 
tive technically in that it describes the various graphic processes : compares them more 
or less with each other; points out their several advantages and their several limita- 
tions; tells which have been especially used by great artists; shows where and how 
they may be properly employed, and under what circumstances their employment is 
improper, and compares their results with the natural objects which they never can 
successfully reproduce. At the present time, when we all desire to appear to be learned 
in art matters, this information is valuzble. But the real object of the book is not 
merely to enlighten neophytes of the art cult concerning processes, it is to show that, 
within its own especial province, each of the graphic arts has a complete use and pur- 
pose ; thatthe custom among those who know very little about any of them to exalt 
some one at the expense of all the others is unjust and irrational, and, furtier, that fully 
to understand, and so fully to enjoy, the expression of any one, it is necessary to understand 
the motives and methods of all. This is good catholic sentiment, and it also is gcod 
common sense. It brushes away a good deal of popular nonsense by placing painting, 
etching, engraving, lithographing, pencil and pen-and-ink drawing, and even the various 
results of photo-engraving, in the same group; by showing that in art work the matter 
of most consideration is not the medium but the artist. In the original English edition, 
Mr. Hameiton’s statements were illustrated and his arguments were enforced by a 
number of engravings, etchings, cuts and reproductions, which this cheaper American 
Even without these obviously important adjuncts, however, 
his volume presents a great deal of interesting, definite information, and his excellent 
moral purpose is made sufficiently clear. 


We have received from D. Appleton & Co., a handsome illustrated pamphlet in 
large quarto, 32 pages, descriptive of the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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The work has been revised by Signor L. P. di Cesnola, Director, and the illustrations 
are reproductions of drawings by George Gibson; as a guide-book to the Museum, and 
as affording a general description, for reference, of some of its more important depart- 
ments, the volume possesses a certain value. 


The June number of the /ort/folio, of which periodical Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton is the editor, contains two full-page etchings, one a view in Dort, etched by Ernest 
George, and the other Kirkstall Abbey, by A. Brunet-Debaines. “The Return of the 
Flock, in Provence,” is also a full-page—-a fine drawing in pen-and-ink of a picture by 

-aul Vayson. This is a very charming and withal useful art publication, containing, 
besides the full-page pictures, numerous smaller ones of merit, and letter-press on 
various art subjects. The -* Art Chronicle’ (which we presume to be by Mr. Hamer. 
ton himself) gives in this number brief but discriminating notices of several of the 
exhibitions of London, this season—among them those of the Royal Academy and the 
Grosvenor Gallery. The American publisher of Zhe /ortfolio is Mr. J. W. Bouton, 
706 Broadway, New York. 

Mr. Percival Ball, the English sculptor, has received a commission to execute the 
memorial to the memory of the officers of the frontier force who fell in the Aighan 
war, which is to be placed in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


M. Mercie, the French sculptor, is now engaged on a life-statue of Louis Philippe 
for the cemetery of the town of Eu. 


A recent London journal says that the collossal bronze equestrian statue of Lord 
Napier of Magdala for erection at Calcutta, which has been executed by Mr. J. G. 
Boehm, A. R. A.,; is now finished and ready for shipment. Lord Napier is in full 
military dress, and is represented as if in command, but in advance of an army, 
mounted on an Arab charger. He has a field-glass in his hand, and is in the act of 
scanning the surrounding country in search of danger. 


Hogarth’s house at Chiswick, which after his death was occupied by Cary, one of 
the translators of Dante, has fallen into grievous neglect and disorder, and even the 
artist’s well-known mulberry-tree is sufiering for want of attention. It has been 
suggested that a fund should be raised for the restoration of the house and its conversion 
into a museum, but upon this the /a@// M/all Gazette remarks that “there is little 
hkelihood of this being done, for if money were to be spent upon the house and 
garden, something would, for decency’s sake, have to be expended upon Hogarth’s 
tomb in the churchyard, which is also in a very neglected condition.” 


Mr. Ruskin has announced that he will sell, soon after the close of the Duke of 
Hamilton’s sale, ten of | urner’s pictures. 


The total proceeds of the public sale of the Duke of Hamilton’s pictures, objects 
of art, etc., etc, are said to have reached $1,500,000. ‘The sale began on Friday, June 
17th, continuing on the 79th and 2oth, and was resumed on the 24th for three days 
more. Details are given of the six days’ sale. On Saturday, the 17th, there were 
eighty lots offered, including four Holbeins, several fine sampies of Rubens, a splen- 
did Hobbema, and an interior by A. Ostade. A portrait of Henrietta Lotharinga, 
Princess of Phalsburg, sister to the Duke of Lorraine, by Vandyck, began at 200 
guineas, but it slowly reached 2,000 guineas, being bought at that price by Mr. C. 
Davis for the Earl of Roseberry. The highest price was obtained for the “ Daniel in 
the Lions’ Den,” by Rubens, which Mr. C. B. Denison bought ior 4,900 guineas. By 
the same artist, a portrait, reputed to be that of his wife, and a design for a salver, 
“The Birth of Venus,” were severally knocked down for 1,753 guineas and 1,6co 
guineas. The day’s sale produced over 40,000 guineas. On Monday the portion of 
the collection oflered for sale consisted of old Japanese porcelain, Chinese enamels, old 
Japan lacquer, bronzes, carvings in agate and jade, decorative furniture, and sculpture. 
The total of the day’s sale amounted to £25,074. _On Tuesday, the sum realized 
reached £23,485, making a grand total for the three days’ sale, of £91,763. On Sat- 
urday, the 24th, sale of pictures by Italian artists was begun, several of the most im- 
portant being bought for the National Gallery. The great contest was over the large 
work of Botticelli, “The Assumption of the Virgin,” which was acquired by the trus- 
tees of the Gallery for £4,777 tos. Other pictures sold to them also were—* ‘The 
Adoration of the Magi,” by Botticelli—1,550 guineas; the Andrea Mantegna mono- 
chrome, “ Summer and Autumn”—1I,700 guineas; the Giorgione “ Story of Myrrha,” 
for 1,350 guineas; the small portrait attributed to Leonardo, No, 344 in the catalogue 
—525; and the large work of Tintoretto, “Christ Washing the Disciples’ Feet,” for 
150 guineas. ‘Thus for £10,299 Ios, six examples regarded as “ invaluable’’ were 
added to the national coiiection. The total amount realized by the day’s sale was 
£20,S02 Ios. ‘On Monday and Tuesday the sale of the objects of decorative art pro- 











— The will of Mr. Darwin (dated September 27th, 1881,) was proved on the 6th 
of June, by his two sons, William Erasmus Darwin, and George Howard Darwin, who 
are the executors. The personal estate alone amounted to upwards of £146,000. The 
will leaves to Mr. William Erasmus Darwin the family portraits and papers, all medals, 
the silver candlesticks presented to him by the Royal Society, his manuscript of the 
voyage of the Beagle, and his manuscript auto-biography; to his son Francis his 
scientific library; to his wile, Mrs. Emma Darwin, £500, all his furniture, plate, books, 
effects, horses, and carriages, and his residence at Down fur life; and to his friends, 
Sir Joseph Daiton Hooker and Thomas Henry Eluxley, 41,000 each, tree of legacy 
duty. ‘Lhe residue of his real and personal estate is to be held upon trust for his wife 
for life, and at her death to continue im trust for the children. 


— A London journal says: We hear from Kome of two recent applications of the 
Pacca law in the case of historic libraries. Both Prince Barberini and Prince Massimo, 
having failed to find purchasers in Italy, were negotiating abroad for the sale of their 
libraries, when the Government intervened, and, im accordance with the provisions of 


the law referred to, laid an embargo upon their export. 


—Mr. A. 5. Napier, an old Oxford man, who has for some years past acted as 
teacher of the English language im the University of berlin, has just been appointed an 
“extraordinary prolessor” in the Philosophical Faculty at Géttingen. ‘This is provably 
the first modern instance of an Englishman achieving such a position in Germany. 

—Inscribed tablets are to be placed in Paris on the houses where Voltaire, Ben- 
jamin Constant, and Alfred de Musset died, where Madame de Sevigné lived, and on 
the house occupying the site of that in which Jean de Meung wrote his share of the 
“ Roman de la Kose.” 

—In connection with the six aéronautical ascents to be made on July 14, under the 
auspices of the Municipal Council of Paris, which has voted the funds for the purpose, 
ature says:—*'Two of these balloons will be connected by a telephonic wire in 
order to keep up constant verbal communicauons. It is hoped that by sending up 
balloons so connected many interesting observations can be made for the volocity of 
sounds at different altitudes, the difference of temperature, of velocity, of wind, and of 
direction, etc., as well as differences of electrical condition.’’ 

— Herr Wagner is stated to be engaged in the composition of a new opera, of 
which the subject is taken from Indian mythology. 

— Professor Barnabei writes from Rome that a fragment has been discovered of a 
shield of Achiiles, bearing not only the sculpture but also a portion of the text of 
Homer. 


—The London correspondent of the A/anchester Guardian says:—The bulk of a 
collection of about 300 specimens of inscribed tablets arrived at the British Museum 
from the neighborhood of Babylon, are of unbaked clay, and principally belong to that 
now familiar class of monuments known as contract tablets. One considerable tablet, 
however, of the age of Cyrus, is a treasure, as giving a fragmentary history of Babylon 
from the iourteenth to the ninth century b. C.,and as being a copy of the original aoc- 
ument from which the very valuable synchronous history of Assyria and Babylonia was 
prepared. The collection is the result of a purchase irom a Greek firm at Bagdad, 
who occasionally collect the antiquities of the surrounding district. 


—Among recent acquisitions from Egypt made by the British Museum is a porcelain 
staff inscribed with the name of the heretic Monarch Khuenaten, of the eighteenth 
dynasty, tound at Tel-el-Amarna. 


—The Cambridge undergraduates intend to give a representation of the “ Ajax ”’ 
of Sophocles, in the original Greek, during the next October term. Professor Mac- 
farren is to write music for the chorusses, and the scene ,will be painted by Mr. 
O'Connor. 


—An official prohibition against playing in Paris before paying the forfeit she has 
incurr.d, the Atheneum says, has been served upon Mdlle. Bernhardt, at the in- 
stance of the Comedie Francaise. In consequence of its having been for a benetit, one 
performance given by Mdlle. Bernhardt, wnen last in Paris, will be overlooked, but 
future appearances will be resisted to the utmost. 


—The North China Herald mentions a novelty in the way of applied science. 
which is said to exist among thieves in China. ‘They prepare a composition of some 
medicated ingredient, supposed to be aconite, and lighting it, blow it into the room to 
be robbed by means of a tube through: a hole previously made (not a difficult thing in 
Chinese houses with paper windows and doors). The inmates are thus anzesthetized or 
at least deprived of the power of speech and locomotion, and the thieves enter and do 


ceeded, and high prices were obtained for all the choicer things, some of the old 
French marqueterie cabinets bringing large sums, and the carved tazzas and rock- 
The total for the day on Monday was 


lie cannot 
It is said that water absorbs this poison, and so for this purpose 
it isnot uncommon for wealthy people to sleep with a basin of water at their heads 
It is galled men Astang or hsiun hsiang, to suffocate or asphyxiate with incense. 


their work. In vain does the proprietor being robbed see the burglars. 
move limb or tongue. 


crystal objects selling for extravagant prices. 
430,331, and on Tuesday £31,532. 





—A correspondent of A ature, writing in reference to Professor Riley’s question as 


to the utilization of ants in horticulture by the Chinese, states that an attempt was made 
to introduce them into Ceylon to check the ravages of the coffee bug, but the red ants 
sometimes attacked the naked limbs of the Malay coolies so fiercely that the experi- 
ment was given np. 


DRIFT. 
—Perhaps it was not so expensive in Whittington’s day, but in these times no poor 
man need aspire to be Lord Mayor of London. His expenses for Lord Mayor's Day, 
alone, his first day in office, might well alarm him did he not possess considerably 


more than a competency. On last Lord Mayor’s Day the dinner cost $8,260; the —A movement, supported by several eminent scientific and distinguished persons, 


decorations, $3,128; the procession, $3,539; the Guildhall music, $338; printing and 
stationery, $1,492, and the general expenses were $2,078; total, $18,800. Of this 
total nearly one-half, or $8,917, came out of the Lord Mayor’s own pocket. The salary 
of the office is $40,000 a year, so it will be seen that the first day’s expenses make a 
pretty big hole in it. 





including the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the German, Italian, and French 
Ambassadors, Mr. Tennyson, and many others, has been set on foot in England for the 
purpose of providing some suitable and enduring monument to Charles Darwin. The 
proposal is to erect a statue in some public place, and to provide an endowment to be 
applied in furtherance of biological science. 
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—An important sale of musical autographs took place the other day at Leipsig. 
Among the nine volumes put up, and containing nearly five hundred pages of sketches 
and scores by Beethoven, the manuscript of a triumphal march, the draught of the 
symphony in C minor of the music for “ Egmont,” the F major symphony, and the 
overture to “ Leonore,” in C major, brought the largest sums, except one volume of 
eight pages, which contained a tattoo march (Zapfenstreich fur Orchester), and has 
never appeared in print. 


——Circulating libraries of an entirely new description are about to be started at St. 
Petersburg. A society has been founded for the purpose of supplying the tramcars 
of that city with supplies of daily newspapers and illustrated weeklies. Passengers 
who avail themselves of these literary stores are to drop into a box a copeck for each 
paper they read. No watch is to be kept over the box, the payment being left to the 
honor of the readers. The society trusts that it will only occasionally be defrauded. 


—Dr. Hijaltelin, the distinguished physician of Iceland, so well known for the 
ready and hearty assistance he gave to all scientific explorers of the island, died sud- 
denly at Reykjavik on June 5. 

—A fresh Volta prize of 50,000 fr. has been created by the French Academy of 
Sciences for the most remarkable discovery in electricity during the next five years. 
The competition will close on the 31st of July, 1887. 


—Land being needed for the enlargement and isolation of the National Library in 
Paris, a purchase has been made of three houses in the Rue Vivienne for $423,000. 
Reckoned per square foot, this was at the rate of $29 a foot, a price considerably 
below that at which land is held in the principal thoroughfares of London. ‘I'wo of 
the houses comprised a hotel, and trade compensation in the sum of $100,000 was also 
granted by the purchaser. For this enlargement of the library the sum of $760,000 
has been voted, and the most of this has already been paid out. 


—Falquierie, the French sculptor, is erecting upon the summit of the Arch of Tri- 
umph, Paris, a group of figures of heroic size, symbolic of the triumph of progress and 
liberalism in France. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, July 13. 

‘THE general situation, financially and commercially, continues with no essential 

change, though some of the leading stocks havé had an important upward move- 
ment within the past week, and unsettlement abroad naturally enhances the apprecia- 
tion of American securities. In the Philadelphia market, Pennsylvania Railroad has 
been notably stronger, and yesterday rose to 60, with quotations a fraction above. The 
outgo of gold is less considerable in volume, and may be expected to be a less impor- 
tant item in the account, unless the crops should again fail us, of which there is now 
little prospect. The news as to cotton, as well as cereals, continues fairly satisfactory, 
and the wheat crop of Kansas is deciared to be the largest ever harvested. 

In the Philadelphia market, yesterday, the following were the closing quotations of 
principal stocks : 

United Companies of New Jersey, 18734; Pennsylvania Railroad, 60; Reading 
Railroad, 29%, Lehigh Valley Railroad, 60; Catawissa, preferred, 54; Northern 
Pacific, common, 4434; Northern Pacific, preferred, 831%; Northern Central Rail- 
road, 4714; Lehigh Navigation, 4144; Buffalo, Pittsburg and Western, 1734 ; Phila- 
delphia and Erie, 1514; Huntingdon and Broadtop, preferred, 261%. The official 
quotations of the market, at the close, was “ strong.” 

The following were the closing quotations, yesterday, of leading stocks in the New 
Vork market : 

Chicago and Northwestern, common, 132%, ; 
preferred, 147%; Canada Southern, 555g; Central Pacific, 9414; Colorado 
Coal, 47; Columbus, C. and I. C., 117%; Delaware and Hudson, 112%; 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 1263{; Denver and Rio Grande, 584; Erie 
and Western, 33; East Tennessee, 1144; East Tennessee, preferred, 19; Hannibal 
and St. Joseph, 85; Hannibal and St. Joseph, preferred, 84; Indianapolis, Bloom- 
ington and Western, 4234 ; Kansas and Texas, 3734 ; Lake Shore and M. Southern, 
11034 ; Louisville and Nashville, 70% ; Michigan Central, 9214 ; M. & St. Paul, 117%; 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, preferred, 131; Mobile and Ohio, 20%; Manhattan 
Railway, 52; Metropolitan Elevated Railway, 84; Missouri Pacific, 983, ; 
Milwaukee and Lake Shore, 50; New York Central, 133%; New York, Lake 
Erie and Western, 38%; Norfolk and Western preferred, 5374; New’ York, 
Ontario and Western, 2674; New Jersey Central, 7754; Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga, 59; Ohio and Mississippi, 37; Ohio Central, 167g; Pacific Mail, 463{; 
Peoria, Decatur and Ev., 34%; Rochester and Pittsburgh, 337; Richmond and 
Danville, 101; St. Paul and Omaha, 457%; St. Paul and Omaha, preferred, 1053 ; 
Texas Pacific, 4814 ; Union Pacific, 11334; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 3454; 
Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, preferred, 5834 ; Western Union, 87 34. 

The closing quotations of United States securities, in the New York market, yes- 
terday, were as follows: 


Chicago and Northwestern, 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 6s, 1881, con. 3% ‘ : ; ‘ 1003 101% 
United States 5s, 1881, continued, 314 , : x 101 101% 
United States 44s, 1891, registered, . F ; . 114 114\ 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . 4 - P 114 114\ 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, ; 118 5% 1183 


United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . <— : é 11856 
United States currency 6s, 1895, ‘ ° . ; 130 
United States currency 6s, 1896, m ‘ ‘ P 130 
United States currency 6s, 1897, . : ; : 130 
United States currency 6s, 1898, : , . . 130 
United States currency 6s, 1899, 5 . - ; 130 
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The New York banks showed a large increase in their reserve by their statement 
of July 8th. Their total reserve was increased $6,112,300, and the surplus $2,873,300. 
The following were the principal items in the statement, presented in comparison with 
those of the week preceding : 


July x. July 8. Differences. 
Loans, $322,884,300 $326,679,900 Inc. $3,795,600 
Specie, ; 56,124,500 64,28 3,600 Inc. 8,159,100 
Legal tenders, . 25,648,800 23,602,000 Dec. 2,046,800 
Deposits, . 305,369, 100 318,329,100 Inc. 12,960,000 
Circulation, . 18,468,900 18,410,800 Dec. 58,100 


The statement of the Philadelphia banks for the same date showed a decrease in 
reserve. Their main items were as follows : 


July 1. July 8. Differences. 
Loans, $76,091,119 875,455,576 Dec. $635,543 
Reserve, . 19,102,146 18,877,239 Dec. 224,907 
Deposits, . 545538,327 53,664,288 Dec. 874,039 
Circulation, 9,707,183 9,678,635 Dec. 28,548 
Clearings, 559593574 55»211,419 Dec. 328,155 
Balances, 8,325,577 6,818,136 Dec. 1,507,441 


The exports of specie last week were comparatively light, and the probability is 
that we have now reached a point from which they will be unimportant for some time 
to come, owing to a variety of causes. The amount sent out last week, from New 
York, was $215,100, while there were receipts of $58,127, leaving the net export only 
$157,973- 

The Secretary of the Treasury, on Monday, issued a call for bonds, making the 
115th. The amount called is $16,000,000 of registered bonds, of the old six per 
cents., now continued at three and a half. 


Exports of merchandise from New York have been light. For the week ending 
July 4th, they reached only five millions, ($4,940,319,) against seven millions for the 
corresponding week of last year, and nine and a half millions for the same week in 
1880. On the other hand the imports at New York continue to be heavy. For last 
week—ending July 8—they reached $7,570,274, as against $7,295,138 for the corres- 
ponding week of last year. 


A vary favorable report is made of the wheat crop of Kansas. A despatch from 
Topeka, on the 10th, says: “The secretary of the State Board of Agriculture has just 
furnished advanced sheets from his forthcoming quarterly report, giving a synopsis of 
the crops in Kansas for 1882. Kansas is now harvesting the largest wheat crop in 
the history of the State. The crop in the southern part of the State has been cut, and 
harvesting is progressing rapidly in the northern counties. A table shows the total 
number of acres of wheat to be 1,463,000; average yield per acre, 20.59 bushels; 
number of bushels, 30,264,000.” 


The earnings ofthe Northern Pacific Railway for June, 1882, on 1298 miles, were 
$631,342; June, 1881, on 754 miles, $412,023.80; increase, $219,318.20. For the 
year from July, 1881, to July 1, 1882, $5,309,132.32; last year, $2,994,519.49; in- 
crease, $2,314,612.84. 

The aggregate assessment of New York city for taxation purposes is $1,035,203,816 
real estate, an increase of $59,349,679 over last year, and $198,272,582 personal estate, 
a decrease of $10,940,317. The aggregate is $1,233,476,398. The New York city 
funded debt on the last day of June was $136,041,807.59, not including $13,971,729.40 
revenue bonds issued in anticipation of taxes. The amount in the sinking fund for the 
redemption of the city debt was $38,384,989.21. 


There has been a rise in the price of copper in England, which is partly due to the 
belief that the extensive use of electricity will greatly increase the demand for that 
metal. To meet this demand, there is in prospect an important development and 
increase of American production in the mines of the Lake Superior region. 


A dispatch from Washington says that the law authorizing the exchange of the 3% 
per cent. bonds for 3 per cent. having been passed by both House of Congress and the 
signature of the President being expected thereto, the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been considering the manner in which the exchange shall be effected. The chief 
reason for the holders of the 34s seeking the exchange into 3s will be the compara- 
tive permanency of the new bonds. The relative permanency of the 3s among them- 
selves depends upon the priority in which they are issued. Of course there will be a 
struggle for priority, and the manner in which the offers of surrender shall be received 
so as to deal fairly with all proponents is the question which agitates the department at 
present. Rules will be announced, however, as soon as the bill becomes a law by the 
President’s signature. 


The officers of the American Bankers’ Association met in New York on Wednesday. 
All the arrangements for the coming convention are now completed. The local 
committee recommend, in view of the disturbance of the foreign exchanges by the 
war in the Orient, that the convention shall add to its ordinary reports on foreign 
finance some documents on the probable effects of the closing of the Suez Canal upon 
the through traffic across this continent and the commerce and finance of the United 
States. Aristarche Bey has presented some important information and reports on 
Turkish finance. Several foreign bankers are expected to contribute to this depart- 
ment. It is thought that the reports on foreign and American finance will be 
unusually extensive and important. Several Canadian bankers and bank officers have 
been invited to give information on Canadian currency, banking and finance. 
Numerous letters from the South and Southwest have been laid before the committee 
and indicate a large attendance from those sections. The time for receiving documents 
is further extended to July 22. 
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CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 
Estabushed for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for 


the Execution of ‘Trusts. also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting 
of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 


J. L. Errincer, President. Epwagp S. Hanpy, Vice-President. Witt1am L. Dusots, Sec’y and Treasurer. 





THOMAS ROBINS, 
AMES M. AERTSEN. 
on. WM. A. PORTER, 

AUGUSTUS HEATON, 

DANIEL HADDOCK, Jr. 


DIRECTORS. 


AMES L. CLAGHORN, 

. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 

ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
EDWARD S. HANDY, 
ALEXANDER BROWN. 





EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, 


P. McCULLAGH, 
WILLIAM S. GRANT 





INSURANCE COMPANY or NORTH AMERICA 


No. 232 Walnut 


st., Philadelphia. : 


MARINE, INLAND AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


Assets, January, 1, 
Capital Stock, $3,000,000,00 


CHARLES PLATT, President. 


1882, 88,818,805.38. 
Surplus over all Liabilities, #3,459,478.08 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 


. 





SZODDART’S MUSICAL LIBRARY. 





SPLENDID COLLECTION OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
Just Issued—New Catalogue of over 600 Pieces of Choice Music to select from, embracing all grades and 


varieties of Music. 


FULL SIZE MUSIC PAPER BEST COMPOSERS, SURPRISINGLY CHEAP. 


4@5>Send stamp for New Catalogue. 


J. M. STODDART & CO., 1018 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





THE PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST, 


INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 186s. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, “6 US -_ « $1,000,000 
ASSETS, - $10,385,312.42. 


INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVE MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on de- 
mand, for which interest is allowed, and are empow- 
ered by law to act as EXECUTORS, ADMINIS- 
TRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUARDIANS, ASSIGN- 
EES, COMMITTEES, RECEIVERS, AGENTS, 
&c., for the faithful performance of which their 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 
ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the 
assets of the Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President. 

ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Commit- 


tee. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance De- 
partment. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE. Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS : 
Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. | Chas, Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila.; Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. | Benj. V. Marsh, Phila. 
— H. Morris, Phila, Frederic Collins, Phila. 
ichard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincin. 


William Hacker, Phila. | J. M. Albertson, Norrist’n. 
Asa S, Wing, Philadelphia. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 





President, THomas Ripeway. 
Vice-President, Joun B, GARRETT. 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL, 
Actuary, Witi1aM P. Houston. 








Copy for Advertisements should 


reach us by 9 A. M., Thursday. 


Tue American, 


P. O. Box 1690. PHILADELPHIA. 








OVER THeEe sears OF A MILLION IN 
8 TO SELECT FHOM. 


All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city pri- 
ces. Dress Goods, Sitks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hos- 
iery, Uphotsterv, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, 
Wraps, Underwear, Ties, Lace-, Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” wailed free on 


application. 
COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Please say where you saw this ad-ertisement. 








Wm. F. Murphy's Sons, 


STATIONERS, BLANK-BOOK 
MAKERS, PRINTERS, 


509 Chestnut Street, Philada. 


. W.P. Watter’sSons 


S 1233 Market St., Philadelphia. 
¢ TurningLathes, 
Scroll Saws,Tools 
and Supplies for 
Amateur and 
Light Machine 


~ RUBBER GOODS. 


Gossamer Waterproof Garments, Heavy 
Clothing, Hose, Belting, Steam 
Packing etc. 

| Wh lesale and Retail. 


R. LEVICR’S SON & CO., 


Agency Nat. Rubber Co. 724 Chestnut St., Phila. 


DECKFR 


_ BROTHERS’ 

| 

| PIANOS 

| ’ 

| Having shown themselves so far superior to all others 
{in excellence of workmanship, elasticity of touch, 


| beauty of tone, and great durability, that they are 
| now earnestly sought for by all persons desiring the 


VERY BEST PIANOS. 
hes PRICES. TERMS EASY, 


33 Union Square, New York. 
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JNO. C, CORNELIUS. 
CHAS. E, CORNELIUS. 


CORNELIUS & CO. 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PoRCELAIN, BRONZE AND BRASS 
LAMPS AND READING-STANDS, 


No. 1332 CHESTNUT ST.,, 


(Opposite U. S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Suip AND ENGINE 
Burtpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Penna. STEEL Go., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Raitway Frocs, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 
Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 
Works at STkELTON, Daupuin Co., PENNA. 


OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





WM. SELLERS & Co., 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, FA. 





| OHN PARKER JR & Co. 





20 SoutH ErcutH St., 


Above Chestnut, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


LADIES’ 


FINE(CUSTOM SHOES 


Ready-made and made to measure. 





—SPECIAL AGENTS FOR— 


EDWIN C. BURT’S FINE SHOES. 








21 & 23 South Sixth St.,& S. E. Cor. of Dela- 
ware Avenue & Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country- 
Seat. Over rs0o acres under cultivation, growing 
Landreth’s Garden Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Regis- 
ter and Almanac for 1882, with catalogue of seeds 

and directions for culture, in English and German, 

tree to all applicants. 


A. G. HETHERINGTON, 


IN PRESS. 
To be published during the last half of 
july. 
CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


——-0KF-—— 


POPULAR ROYAL OCTAVOS. 


PRICE, $1.50 PER VOLUME. 


The volumes of thisseries are Complete and 
Unabridged, very fully illustrated, containing 
on an average over £70 2/lustrations to each 
book; are royal octavo in size, of uniform 
thickness, printed from new elect: otype plates, 
and handsomely bound, extra cloth, ink and 
gold side and back dies. 


IN PRESS. 


Robinson Crusoe, 368 pages, 65 illustrations. 

Swiss Family Robinson, 376 pages, 145 illus- 
trations. Py 

Gulliver’s Travels, 360 pages, 8o illustrations. 


fésop’s Fables, . 432 “ 160 és 
Vicar of Wakefield, 380 “ 100 “s 
Pilgrim’s Progress.416 “ I05 ks 


PRICE, $1.50 PER VOLUME. 


Other Volumes in preparation. 


Cassell’s Illustrated Editions of Popular 
Royal Octavos are the Largest, Bestand Cheap- 
est editions in the market. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


Cassell’s Series of One Syllable Books. 

Popular juvenile books in words of one syl- 
lable, fully illustrated, well ‘printed in bold, 
large, clear type and bound in the best manner. 

The following volumes are now ready: 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
With 8 illustrations, 240 pages. 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, 
With 8 illustrations, 240 pages. 
ESOP'S FALLES, 

With 8 illustrations, 208 pages. 

PILGRIMS PROGRESS, 
With 8 illustrations, 240 pages. 

REYNARD, T :E FOX, 
With 8 illustrations, 208 pages. 

EVENINGS AT HOME, 
With 8 illustrations, 240 pages, 

The only complete editions. Price per vol- 
ume, in elegant double lithograph covers, 50 
cents. In extra cloth, gilt side and back, and 
colored inks (new style), $1.00. 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 


"888uaw BOOKS 
SECOND-HAND 5 
A large stock just received, and always 

on hand. 


New Catalogue, now ready, will be mailed to custo- 
mers on application. 


ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Importer, 
15 and 17 N. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 





MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 


—— 1 _—— 


The Stolen White Elephant, etc. 
4 
By MARK Twaly, I vol., 16mo., $1.25. 


“Throughout funny.’’—New York World. 
 Brimtul of humor.’’—Hartford Post. 

** Wonderfully well done.’’—Boston Advertiser. 
“Trresistably amusing and merry all the way 
through.”’—Hartford Courant. 

“«The contrast between this and his earlier volume 
of sketches is very marked The fun is no less bois- 
terous, but it is more delicate, more varied, and more 
enjoyable.’’—St. Paul Pioneer-! ress. 

“«The humor is delightful, the character drawing is 
exceptionally fine, and the descriptions of natural 
scenery—little bits of color here and there—are genuine 
revelations.” —Atlanta Constitution. 

“*€Loathed Melancholy’ will not linger long with 
him who has ‘ the Stolen White Elephant’ for com- 
pany.”’—New Orleans Times Democrat. 

*“Mark increases in unctuousness, dry drollery and 
exaggerated humor as time progresses.’’—Baltimore 
Item. 

‘We do not see that his retorts are less poignant, 
his satire less keen or the ring of his merriment fainter 
in the slightest degree, than when he sent his ‘ Inno- 
cents Abroad.” And his wit is certainly more subtle 
and refined than it used to be.’ ; 








FAMES R. OSGOOD & CO,, Boston, 


THE AMERICAN. 


, OVR CONTINENT 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
CONDUCTED BY 

ALBION W. TOURGEE. 

$4 a year; $2 six mos.; 10c. acopy 

FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


NOTABLE ATTRACTIONS. 


31. Julian Hawthorne’s striking serial story, ‘* Dust,” 
now running. 2. Judge Vour ée’s new and greatest 
story, “ Hot Plowshares,’’ just begun. 3. Serial stories 
by Marion siarland, E. P. Roe, E.S. Phelps, W. M. 
Baker, and others of National reputation. 4. Short 
stories, Poems, Articles on Science, Art, Literature 
and Politics, by the first writers of the land. 5. The 
regular departments of the Household, Art of Adorn- 
ment, Our Society, The Still Hour, Foreign Thought, 
Book Reviews, etc. 6. Editorial and contributed dis- 
cussions on all current Social, Literary and Political 
Topics, without regard to sect or party. 7. The illus- 
trations are drawn and engraved by the best talent in 
the country, under the personal direction of Miss 
Emily Sartain. 









Partial List of Contributors. 


J.T. Trowbridge, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), 
Mrs. Alexander, G. P. Lathrop, George H. Boker, Re- 
becca Harding Davis, President Noah Porter, E. P. 
Roe, Louise Chandler Moulton, Celia Thaxter, Frank 
R. Stockton, H. H. Boyesen, President C. W. Eliot, 
Julian Hawthorne, E, E. Hale, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, lyr. Wm, A. Hammond, President E. H. Magill, 
President Magoun, Benj. J. Lossing, Louise Stockton, 
Uncle Remus, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Prof. H. W. 
Elliott, Marian Harland, Julia C. R. Dorr, Robert J. 
Burdett, Prof. Henry Coppee, Hon, B. C. Northrop, 
Chas. G. Leland, (Hans Breitmann), Mary A. Barr, 
Josephine Pollard, President D, G. Gilman, Margaret 
J. Preston, Sarah O. Jewett, Edgar Fawcett. 





’ r 
Judge Tourgee’s New Story, 
“HOT PLOWSHARES,”’ 
treats of a most interesting and exciting period of 
American history, and while entirely dissimilar is yet 
happily germane to his previous works. 





Special Terms for Immediate Subscription. 


If ordered at once, we will send OUR CON- 
TINENT, beginning with Judge Tourgee’s Sto- 
ry, until the end of the year, Feb. 15, 18838, 
for $2.00; or with all the back numbers from 
the beginning, Feb. 15, 1882, for $3.00. This 
offer remains in force only while the back num- 
bers hold out, and may be withdrawn at any 
time. 

Subscribe at once and begin with Judge 
Tourgee’s Story. Back numbers cannot be 
promised with certainty after ‘‘ Hot Plow- 
shares” begins. 

OUR CONTINENT contains annually one-third 
more matter than any Monthly Magazine—an excess 
equal to four monthly numbers. Address 


OUR CONTINENT, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NOTICE. 
PROGRAMME. 


TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 
Founding of the City of Philadelphia 
AND 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvacia, 


The following general plan of the BI-CENTEN- 
NIAL CE: EBRATION has been agreed upon, sub- 
ject to modification ; 

SUNDAY, October 22, 1882—Introductory religious 
services. 

TUESDAY, October 24—Representation of the 
Landing of Penn and procession of civic organizations, 
including the representatives of the United States Gov- 
ernment, State Department. visiting associations and 
county delegations, old firemen and Fire Department. 
Fireworks in the evening. 

WEDNESDAY, October 25—Trades’ display. In 
the evening historical tableaux, torchlight parade and 
general illumination. 

THURSDAY, October 26—Grand musical festival, 
parade, display of Knights Templars, national sports. 
Reception in the evening. i 

FRIDAY, October 27—Military display, grand re- 
view of land and naval forces, promenade concert and 
reception to invited guests in the evening, illumination 
and fireworks, 

In addition, the children of public and private schools 
will participate on a day and in form and manner to be 
hereafter designated. 

All civic bodies, societies, trade organizations, trades 
or persons intending to participate will IMMEDIATE- 
LY CONFER WITH THE GENERAL MANA- 
GER, giving the names of their representatives or 
delegates. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 


ALEX. P. COLESBERRY, General Manager, 
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JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


‘Price List of F fate 
Clothing. 


Saturnpay, July 15, 1882. 


Men’s Business Suits 
from $10 to $25. 
Men’s Dress Suits 
from $18 to $35. 
Young Gentlemen’s Suits 
from $15 to $30. 
Boys’ Vacation Suits 
from $5 to $15. 
Children’s Suits 
from $2.50 to $14. 





Many new things for hot weather 
wear. Genuine English Seersucker 
(copy of China fabric) Coats, $2.50. 
Striped Office Coat, 50 cents. The 
Salt Bag All-Linen Drill Suit is very 
stylish and sells well. 

Joun WANAMAKER & Co. 

818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 





A. G. CLEMMER & CO.’S 
Piand and Organ Hall, 


1300 Chestnut Street. 





— PIANOS BY— 


HALLET & DAVIS CO. 
IVERS & POND CO. 
VOSE & SONS. 
CALENBERG & VAUPEL. 
—ORGANS BY— 
GEO. WOODS & CO. 
TAYLOR & FARLEY. 
MILLER CO. 
STAR PARLOR CO. 





Particular attention is asked to the HALLET 
& Davis Upright Pianos. An examination 
will prove that they excel in tone, touch, 
durability and appearance. 
Ivers & PonpD’s Pianos, although new 
claimants here, have an established reputation 
at home and will certainly give satisfaction 
abroad. Our stock is the finest, variety the 
largest, prices most moderate. 


A. G. CLemMMER & Co., 


1300 CHESTNUT STREET. 





NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, and STUTTGART. 





Jy ORK & CO., 

“4 BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
121 South Third Street, 

Opp. Girard National Bank, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commis- 
Sion, at cithe the Philadelphia or New York Stock 
Boards. Collections made in all the principal cities of 





N. E, Cor, roth and CHESTNUT Sts., Phila 





the United States, 
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